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EDITORIAL 


T IS the purpose of PENNsyLVANIA History to interest the pro- 
| fessional historian and at the same time the general reader. 

This can best be done, not by appealing to each separately 
(printing two types of articles, one for the historian and one for 
the general reader), but by concerning itself with the wide areas 
of common ground between them. 


That means that we shall welcome articles which adhere both 
to the principles of sound scholarship and to the rules governing 
readability. 


Readability is not dependent upon the “prettying up” of the ma- 
terials by clever writing. On the contrary, the qualities of style to 
be looked for are simplicity and clarity. For the general reader 
readability involves, primarily, choice of subject and point of view. 


¢ hoice of subject. A Subject should be selected that is significant, 
that is to say, that “ties in with,” and throws light on, such 
matters as: 


1. The general movement of Pennsylvania history. 
2. Well-known events or historical personalities. 
3. Important principles, political and economic. 

4. Problems of present-day interest. 


Point of view. The materials should be handled in such a way 
as to satisfy the natural curiosity of the general reader, whose first 
(and last) question, “What does it all amount to?”, usually means, 
“What is its relevance to matters of daily life, to questions of con- 
duct, beauty, or survival?” To illustrate: An article on the spec- 
imens of Indian ceramics found at Washington Borough might be 
shaped (without interfering with the scope of the discussion) in 
such a way as to answer the question, “Were the Susquehannock 
Indians good craftsmen?”; and an article on the history of Penn- 
sylvania’s iron mines might be shaped to justify the title, “Pennsyl- 
vania, Arsenal of Democracy.” 


The field for interesting, scholarly articles is almost limitless. 
When, for example, will some one discuss the question, “Have 
Genealogists a Persecution Complex?”, examining the proportion 
of American immigrants who were driven out of Europe and the 
proportion who came to advance themselves in a business way? 
Who will prepare a study of the high-powered advertising, in prose 
and verse, of early Pennsylvania with such a title as, “It Couldn’t 
Happen Then!”? Who will compare the Pennsylvania frontiersman 
of nineteenth century literary convention with the frontiersman 
of fact? Who will discuss the close relationship of Philadelphia 
with the development of most of the other large towns of the State? 
Who will tell the story of how “Pittsburgh: The Ugly Duckling” 
broke away from the orbit of Philadelphia? When shall we have 
a historical study of the Mummers’ Parade and its modernized 
medieval folk art? These are but a few of the possible topics which 
come to mind. 

Tue Epirors 
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EARLY IRONMASTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA‘ 


By ArtTuHurR C. BINING 


N THE summer of 1718, the year in which William Penn died, 
there was much activity on the banks of the quiet Manatawny 
Creek, not far from the Schuylkill River. The sound of axes could 
be heard in the dense forest as tall trees were felled; the under- 
brush was being cleared along both sides of the creek; and large 
rectangular stones were brought to the area preparatory to being 
put into position for the blast furnace, a large truncated pyramid 
of stone. Among the workers were a few Negro and Indian labor- 
ers, but most of them were English and German who lived in 
Germantown or nearby. The leading spirit of the industrial enter- 
prise on this early frontier of Pennsylvania was Thomas Rutter, 
who had finally succeeded in getting financial help for the venture 
from a number of Philadelphia merchants. 
Thomas Rutter, the pioneer ironmaster of Pennsylvania, was 
a Quaker who had come to Philadelphia in the ship Amity in the 
same year as William Penn (1682). On his arrival, Rutter had 
joined the Philadelphia meeting of the Society of Friends and 
later the Abington meeting. He became a Quaker minister and 
when the schism occurred among the Quakers, led by the embit- 
tered George Keith, Rutter defended Keith and preached Keith’s 
doctrine of Christ, the external Word, and the visible sacra- 
ments—especially baptism—as being of higher value than the 
“inner light.” In 1706, when Francis Daniel Pastorius resigned as 
chief magistrate of Germantown, Rutter succeeded him in that 


*A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, Reading, October 20-21, 1950. 
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office. Rutter was a devout, outspoken man who had definite con- 
victions ; and he influenced religiously not only the Quakers of the 
area but also Johann Conrad Beissel who settled in Germantown, 
where in 1725 he founded the sect of Seventh-Day Dunkers. Ten 
years later, he founded the Order of the Solitary, establishing his 
communal settlement at Ephrata. 

By occupation Thomas Rutter was an ironworker and black- 
smith. For many years after coming to America, he had been 
attracted by the iron ore deposits of the Manatawny region. These 
deposits of iron had been discovered during the earliest period of 
English settlement, and William Penn, who had investments in 
English ironworks and had some knowledge of the iron industry, 
tried to encourage the smelting of ores at Manatawny, Durham, 
and elsewhere in his province where ores were known to exist. 
Penn even approached Sir Ambrose Crowley, the well-known 
ironmaster of Newcastle, England, with a proposition to build 
ironworks in Pennsylvania, but without success. And when Penn 
granted the charter to the Free Society of Traders, he expected 
the Society to smelt and manufacture iron, but again Penn was 
disappointed. In 1715 Thomas Rutter received a patent to 300 
acres of land along the Manatawny, and the next year he built a 
bloomary or Catalan forge, which he called Pool Forge, where iron 
was produced in a crude manner by heating the ores and hammer- 
ing the semi-molten mass into bars under a ponderous hammer 
operated by a water wheel. In 1718 Rutter began to realize his 
dream of building a blast furnace and its accompanying refinery 
forge, the blast furnace to produce castings and pig iron, and the 
forge to hammer and refine heated pig iron into bars for the pur- 
pose of making tools, implements and weapons. 

Rutter named the furnace Colebrookdale after the famous iron- 
works of Abraham Darby in Shropshire, England, where later 
* the use of coke as a furnace fuel was perfected, resulting in 
revolutionary changes in the English iron industry. The furnace 
on the Manatawny was lighted with appropriate ceremonies in the 
spring of 1720 and was active until a few years before the Revolu- 
tion. During the decades that followed the building of Colebrook- 
dale Furnace, the Manatawny region became a scene of industry 
which spread to adjoining areas, as they were quickly settled. 
Berks county, especially, for a time became the center of iron 
production in America. 
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Closely associated with Thomas Rutter in his enterprises was 
Thomas Potts, Jr., a Quaker businessman of Germantown, and a 
relative of Anthony Morris, one of the Philadelphia merchants 
who helped finance the early iron industry. After the death of 
Thomas Rutter in 1730, Thomas Potts, Jr., became the chief 
owner and manager of the ironworks on the Manatawny and was 
the founder of Pottstown. Among the names of the early iron- 
masters, those of Rutter and Potts stand out. Matrimonial alli- 
ances connected many families of ironmasters, as the industry 
spread over Pennsylvania, and unions between members of the 
Rutter and Potts families, extending over a period of several 
generations, furnish a good example of such intermarriages. 
Among the ironworks owned by the united Potts and Rutter 
families were Colebrookdale Furnace and Forge, Mount Pleasant 
Furnace and Forge, Pool Forge, Amity Forge, and many others. 


At the time that Thomas Rutter was beginning his activities as 
an ironmaster at Manatawny, ironworks were being projected on 
the other side of the Schuylkill River. At the little village of 
Coventry, named after the English town made famous by Lady 
Godiva, Samuel Nutt began his activities as ironmaster. Nutt, the 
son of an English baronet, a man of culture, intelligence, and some 
wealth, had, like William Penn, become a Quaker and migrated to 
Pennsylvania. In 1718, when Colebrookdale Furnace was being 
built, Nutt began a bloomary forge on French Creek and, six years 
later, in partnership with William Branson, a Philadelphia mer- 
chant, built Rock Run Furnace, not far away from his Coventry 
Forge. Later the two partners built Reading Furnace, which 
rivaled in size and output the largest English blast furnaces of 
that period. The progressiveness of the earliest ironmasters can 
be seen also in their attempts to produce steel, a most difficult task 
at that time. As early as 1732, Samuel Nutt, in partnership with 
William Branson, began the manufacture of steel at the Coventry 
Works, where the first steel in Pennsylvania was produced by 
artisans brought from England. Samuel Nutt died in 1737 and, 
in accordance with his will, his wife Anna Nutt built Warwick 
Furnace and mansion house, a mile or so away from Reading 
Furnace plantation. William Branson, Nutt’s partner, expanded 
his holdings in ironworks, establishing a steel furnace in Phila- 
delphia, and later becoming the ironmaster at Windsor Forges. 
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While the first Pennsylvania ironmasters were Quakers, the 
group soon became a diverse one. Men of initiative and enterprise 
from various countries, often with little capital, ventured into the 
industry. Thomas Rutter, Samuel Nutt, and John Taylor repre- 
sented those from England. James Morgan, Thomas Potts, and 
James Old were of Welsh origin. Henry William Stiegel, John 
Probst, and Peter Schoenberger were German. Robert Grace, 
Robert Coleman, and George Taylor were of Scotch-Irish descent; 
while Pierre Marmie and William Dewees were French. Valentine 
Eckert was from Hanover, Samuel McCall from Scotland, and 
George Anshutz from Alsace. Of course, by the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, most of the outstanding industrial leaders 
were native-born Pennsylvanians. 

Although well known—for much has been written about him— 
reference should be made to the most colorful of the early iron- 
masters, Henry William Stiegel. So much fiction has grown up 
around the life of this eccentric but well-meaning individual that 
it is difficult to separate fable from truth. Certain aspects of his 
life, however, are definitely known. Stiegel came to America with 
his widowed mother and young brother from the old cathedral city 
of Cologne in the year 1750. Known at first as Heinrich Wilhelm 
Stiegel, he soon anglicized his name to Henry William Stiegel. His 
first employment in Philadelphia was as a clerk in the mercantile 
establishment of Charles and Alexander Stedman. Within two 
years he decided to seek his fortune in the West and set out on the 
King’s Highway toward Lancaster. He did not reach that town, 
for he found work as a bookkeeper at the newly-built blast fur- 
nace of Jacob Huber, the first German ironmaster in Pennsyl- 
vania, whose plantation was not very far from the Cloister at 
Ephrata. Stiegel soon married the daughter of his employer and 
within a short time, in partnership with several Philadelphia mer- 
chants, including his former employers, the Stedmans, he took 
over Huber’s furnace and became the ironmaster there. 


Stiegel built a second furnace, which he named Elizabeth after 
his second wife, for his first wife had died. He acquired other 
property including Charming Forge. In 1763 he erected glass 
houses at Manheim, planning that town, and bringing skilled 
laborers from Germany for his glass works. Exquisite glassware 
was produced which today, because of its beautiful tints and ex- 
pert workmanship, is keenly sought by collectors. 
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Stiegel lived in an ostentatious manner, for he loved show and 
display. He built a mansion at Manheim and furnished it richly. 
The platform surmounting the gabled roof of the mansion was 
modeled like a grandstand for his orchestra—made up of his 
workmen—to welcome him when he dashed there from Phila- 
delphia, Elizabeth Furnace or Charming Forge. 


Stiegel’s prosperity did not last long, for during the trying 
period after the Seven Years’ War he met with financial diffi- 
culties. He had speculated too much, expanded too rapidly, and 
failed to collect debts due him. He tried to sell his estates without 
success. The Pennsylvania Assembly voted him £150 and a lottery 
was held for his benefit. But his creditors pressed for payments 
and he was placed in jail for debt, although a special act of the 
Assembly finally gave him his freedom. He taught school for a 
time and then became a clerk for George Ege at Charming Forge 
which he had once owned. Elizabeth Furnace came into the posses- 
sion of Robert Coleman who was to become one of the most pros- 
perous ironmasters of the early part of the nineteenth century. 
Stiegel died in poverty in 1785. His memory still lives in the 
annual anniversary of the “Feast of Roses,” an observance which 
grew out of the provisions of a gift of land to the German Lu- 
theran Congregation at Manheim requiring as annual rental one 
red rose forever. 


A topic on the eighteenth century would not be complete if it 
didn’t mention Benjamin Franklin. Franklin was too cautious to 
invest money in ironworks and, because of the speculative aspects 
of such ventures, counseled his friends that if they made such 
investments, they might “only meet with disappointment.” How- 
ever, many of Franklin’s learned contemporaries were financially 
interested in ironworks. James Logan, Andrew Bradford, William 
Allen, John Dickinson, Joseph Galloway, John Nicholson, James 
Wilson and Daniel Drinker were among those who furnished 
capital for the early iron industry. This was a period when men 
engaged in many differing activities. For example, Andrew Brad- 
ford was a printer, newspaper journalist and editor, general store 
keeper, importer, book dealer, postmaster and an active partner in 
Durham Iron Works. 

Among Franklin’s close friends were several ironmasters and 
he visited several of the iron plantations of southeastern Pennsyl- 
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vania. In his autobiography, Franklin refers to his friend Robert 
Grace, the ironmaster at Warwick Furnace, as a “man of some 
fortune, generous, lively and witty, and a lover of punning and 
of his friends.” Grace cast the plates for the stove or fireplace in- 
vented by Franklin. Many of these were sold at the iron planta- 
tion, where they were made, and in Philadelphia. Franklin re- 
fused the patent and monopoly offered him by Governor Thomas 
for the invention of his fireplace, stating “that as we enjoy great 
advantages from the inventions of others, we should be glad of 
an opportunity to serve others by any invention of ours and this 
we should do freely and generously.” Franklin did not remain long 
in the business of selling fireplaces, but others profited by his in- 
vention as they took his ideas from his pamphlet “An Account of 
the New-Invented Pennsylvania Fireplaces.” An English iron- 
monger made a fortune on the invention and, when Franklin 
reached France as diplomat from the United States during the 
American Revolution, he found his fireplaces in a number of 
homes in Paris. Franklin and Robert Grace were close friends, 
and the first meetings of the Junto and of the Philadelphia Library 
Company were held in Grace’s Philadelphia home. 


Thomas Potts, Jr., was another ironmaster who was a friend of 
Franklin. He was among the first subscribers to the Philadelphia 
Library Company, but apparently had difficulty in returning 
within the prescribed time limit books that he borrowed, for in the 
manuscript minutes of the Library Company is found an entry: 
“Thomas Potts, who living very remote [Pottstown], finds it 
impossible to comply with the time of returning books.” His 
shares in the Company were then assigned to another. Thomas 
Potts, Jr., died in 1752, after thirty years spent in the pioneer iron 
industry. 

After the American Revolution, men of initiative and ability 
built furnaces and forges in the Juniata Valley. Markets for 
Juniata iron developed down the Susquehanna in the East and at 
Pittsburgh in the West. In time, the iron produced in this area was 
known for its good qualities in Europe as well as in America. 
Bedford Furnace, Centre Furnace, Huntingdon Furnace, Hope 
Furnace, and Bellefonte Ironworks were among the first estab- 
lished in this region, and such men as George Ashman, Mordecai 
Massey, George Anshutz, Peter Shoenberger, John Patton, Sam- 
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uel Miles, and Philip Benner were among these pioneer iron- 
masters. 

General Benner, as he was usually known, had learned the iron 
trade at Coventry Iron Works. Like many other ironmasters he 
had served in the militia during the Revolutionary War and after 
that conflict moved westward and settled in Centre county. By the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, he had built a blast furnace, 
forges, and a slitting mill. Philip Benner was a man of energy, 
industry, and liberality, representing the type of ironmaster who 
worked alongside his workmen. He arose between four and five 
o’clock every morning and was interested in every detail of his 
business, for example, examining the feet of his horses to see that 
they were well shod. Many stories have been told about this iron- 
master, who was one of the first to use teams of four and six 
horses to haul iron from the Juniata region to Pittsburgh. A 
boastful teamster once applied to him for employment. “Well,” 
said Benner, “my good fellow, did you ever upset your wagon?” 
“Upset!” replied the man, “oh no! I am too good a driver for 
that.” “Well then,” said Benner, “I do not think you will do, for 
you would not know what to do when you did upset. No man can 
drive from Rock to Pittsburgh without upsetting. You won’t do 
at all.” He didn’t get the job. 

Among the ironmasters of this region and period was Roland 
Curtin, Sr., father of the future Civil War governor. Curtin was 
born in Ireland of Scotch-Irish stock and migrated to Philipsburg. 
At the beginning of the nineteenth century, he had a general store 
at Milesburg. He became coroner of the county and then sheriff. 
He invested his savings in the iron industry, becoming a partner 
in a forge with Moses Boggs about 1810. He soon was sole owner 
and then erected Eagle Furnace. After the death of his first wife, 
he married Jane Gregg, daughter of Andrew Gregg, United States 
Senator, Secretary of the Commonwealth, and unsuccessful candi- 
date for Governor in 1823. Andrew Gregg Curtin was born in 
Bellefonte, being of course named after his grandfather. The Cur- 
tin family carried on its activities in iron until the early part of 
the twentieth century. 

Before the end of the eighteenth century, as the frontier swept 
westward, ironworks were built in western Pennsylvania and soon 
in the newly-opened Ohio country. Increasing numbers of hopeful 
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pioneers were crossing the mountains to the Monongahela River 
or its tributaries and thence traveled by boat or raft to the Ohio 
River. Many on reaching western Pennsylvania took up land 
adjacent to the waterways there; others traveled farther in their 
search for economic security and gain. 


On this frontier, as on earlier frontiers, iron was needed for 
many uses. Horses had to be shod and wagon tires repaired ; nails, 
hinges and bolts were necessary for buildings, and tools of all sorts 
were in demand, as were stove plates and other castings. Black- 
smiths at first obtained hammered bar iron from Juniata forges 
which they shaped to meet frontier needs. Because of the demand 
for iron in the new region, enterprising men seized the opportu- 
nity to engage in iron manufacture, and furnaces and forges were 
built in the shadows of deep forest glades. The flames from fur- 
nace stacks forced upward by the rhythmic blast at night casting 
a red glare on the sky like a display of northern lights, the scintil- 
lating sparks scattered in forges as water-driven giant hammers 
struck the red-hot iron bars, the ringing sound of the anvils in 
many blacksmith shops, and the splashing of water over large 
water wheels—all gave the agricultural frontier a glowing tinge 
of industrial activity. 


At first, Fayette county rather than the Pittsburgh area became 
the center of the iron industry. Such men as Isaac Meason, John 
Hayden, Moses Dillon, Robert and Benjamin Jones, William 
Turnbull, Jeremiah Pears, and John and Andrew Oliphant were 
among the outstanding pioneer ironmasters in this area. The capi- 
tal to establish the industry came from the East, especially from 
merchants in Philadelphia. Among these was William Turnbull 
who became an ironmaster for a short time. Turnbull, “a counting 
house clerk,” came from Scotland to America in 1770 at the age 
of nineteen. During the American Revolution, he formed a mer- 
cantile partnership with John Holker, long the French consul at 
Philadelphia, and Pierre Marmie, who had been Lafayette’s private 
secretary. After independence, Turnbull, Marmie and Company 
bought Fort Pitt and the land upon which it stood at the junction 
of the Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, although they en- 
countered legal difficulties in getting possession of the buildings. 
The company also bought several parcels of land in western 
Pennsylvania, one property on Jacob’s Creek, fifteen miles above 
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EARLY IRONMASTERS OF PENNSYLVANIA 101 
the Youghiogheny River. At Jacob’s Creek they built a furnace 
and forge which began operations in 1790, and the plant was 
known as the Alliance Iron Works. Castings of all sorts and bar 
iron were produced, but the enterprise failed within a few years. 
Marmie had made “advances to the French Royal Marine,” which 
were not paid, and this helped to bring insolvency. 


After the failure of the Alliance Iron Works, Turnbull con- 
tinued his mercantile activities and was active in land speculation, 
especially in Kentucky. His second wife was Mary Nisbet, daugh- 
ter of the Reverend Charles Nisbet, president of Dickinson Col- 
lege. William Turnbull died in 1822 after a very active career. 


Among the early ironmasters of western Pennsylvania Dr. Det- 
mar Basse was perhaps the most colorful, and in some respects 
may be compared with Henry William Stiegel. Basse, well edu- 
cated and cultured, came to the United States from Frankfort, 
Germany, in 1802. He purchased 10,000 acres of land in Butler 
and Beaver counties, and planned a baronial estate. He laid out a 
village which later grew into the town of Zelienople. There he 
built a three-story wooden castle, with towers, turrets and battle- 
ments, to which he gave the name “The Bassenheim.” During the 
war of 1812 he put a blast furnace into operation and began the 
manufacture of iron. After a few years, however, he found the 
project too difficult, and he sold his ironworks to Daniel Beltz- 
hoover and others, who carried on the enterprise. 


The early ironmasters of Pennsylvania constituted a diverse 
group, for they were of many different nationalities and religious 
beliefs. Most of them were not of the wealthy class, although 
many through toil, persistence, and thrift became quite successful. 
Thomas Rutter had been a blacksmith and ironworker, Robert 
Coleman a clerk at Quittapahilla Forge, Samuel Savage a forge- 
man at Coventry Iron Works, David Jenkins a clerk at Windsor 
Forges. Some were merchants who had capital when they entered 
the industry. A number of ironmasters were of yeoman origin, 
for farmers who found ores on their property, with the aid of 
partners, often engaged in the industry. The close connection be- 
tween iron manufacture and agriculture can be seen in many of 
the wills, deeds, and other documents of the period: for example, 
Jacob Shoffer, Berks county ironmaster, styled himself “yeoman” ; 
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and Cyrus Jacobs, owner of Pool and Spring Grove Forges in 
Lancaster county, described himself as “ironmaster and farmer.” 

It was natural that many ironmasters should become civic and 
political leaders. Samuel Nutt, Thomas Rutter, Jr., Thomas Yorke, 
Curtis Grubb, Mark Bird, George Ege, and others served in the 
Pennsylvania Assembly. John Potts, Samuel Potts, Isaac Meason, 
and Valentine Eckert represent those who sat on the bench, and 
many others were justices of the peace. During the Revolutionary 
War all the Pennsylvania ironmasters except two supported the 
Patriot cause, a number of them becoming officers in the militia, 
often leading their men to battle. George Taylor, who leased the 
Durham Works, James Smith of Codorus Iron Works, and George 
Ross of Mary Ann Furnace signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. Valentine Eckert of Sally Ann Furnace, Mark Bird of 
Hopewell Furnace, and James Smith of Codorus were members 
of the Provincial Conference of 1776. The ironmasters were well 
represented on the important committees and at the meetings held 
in Philadelphia prior to and during the struggle with the mother 
country. General Daniel Udree, ironmaster at Oley Furnace, who 
served in the Revolutionary War and the War of 1812, was a 
representative in Congress. 

The first part of the nineteenth century marked the transition 
from the pioneer ironmasters to the skilled industrialists of the 
present time. Many of the early ironmasters toiled with their 
workers ; a few lived the life of the English country gentry, living 
in the mansion house and keeping packs of hounds to hunt the 
fox. But all who were successful had to take a real interest in the 
details of their work. They had to solve metallurgical problems 
largely by the trial and error process, and financial problems with- 
out the aid of commercial banks They had to face difficulties aris- 
ing from a scarcity of skilled labor and a lack of transportation 
facilities. 

Progress in technology, banking, and transportation resulted in 
changes in the iron industry. Representative of the men of this 
transitional period were Robert Coleman and Clement Brooke. 
Robert Coleman, a self-made man, foreshadowed the great in- 
dustrialists who were to follow him, as he expanded his interests 
in Lebanon and Lancaster counties to include Elizabeth Furnace, 
Colebrook Furnace, Cornwall Furnace, Mary Ann Furnace, and 
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many other ironworks, furnaces, and forges. Clement Brooke, too, 
represents the shrewd, calculating, and trained businessman who 
emerged in the first part of the nineteenth century. He was the 
ironmaster at Hopewell Furnace. This furnace was built by Mark 
Bird in 1770, although his father William Bird earlier had several 
forges on Hay Creek and also the Berkshire Furnace. During the 
years of depression after the Revolution, Mark Bird suffered 
financial reverses. The learned James Wilson, Bird’s brother-in- 
law, invested money in his enterprises and became his partner, 
but the business did not prosper. After his failure, Mark Bird left 
for North Carolina. By the nineteenth century Hopewell had 
come into the hands of Matthew and Thomas Brooke and Daniel 
Buckley, all ironmasters of experience. From the beginning to the 
middle of the nineteenth century, Clement Brooke, son of Thomas 
Brooke, was active at Hopewell, managing the furnace for thirty- 
three years. This cold-blast-charcoal furnace remained in blast 
until 1883. It had continued in operation long after most of its 
kind had been supplanted by furnaces of more modern design. 

The story of the pioneer ironmasters of Pennsylvania is one 
filled with incidents of interest and tales of success and failure. 
The charcoal iron plantations have disappeared and have become 
mere memories. The ruins of some of the old furnaces and iron- 
works remain. Many of the mansion houses in which the iron- 
masters lived still stand and bear witness to a fearless race of men 
who faced tremendous business odds in laying the foundations of 
a great industry which today makes Pennsylvania one of the 
greatest iron and steel centers in the world. 











AN INTRODUCTION TO THE PERIODICAL 
LITERATURE BEARING UPON LOYALIST 
ACTIVITIES IN THE MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

STATES, 1775-1783 


By Georce W. Kyte 


p me are many books and articles which discuss the part 
played by the Loyalists of the Middle Atlantic States in the 
War for American Independence. Most of the books are fairly 
easy to find through the use of card catalogues in various libraries. 
Unfortunately, however, the periodical literature is scattered and 
in some cases rather difficult to locate. It is possible that a number 
of excellent articles may have been overlooked by would-be read- 
ers. It is the author’s hope that the following pages will call the 
attention of interested readers to a number of articles and pam- 
phlets which bear upon some phase of Loyalist activities in the 
Middle Atlantic States. Some books will have to be mentioned, but 
our primary object will be to direct attention to periodical litera- 
ture. 

The reader who is interested in studying the role of the Loyalists 
in the War of 1775-1783 should commence his investigations by 
perusing the pages of Professor Leonard W. Labaree’s splendid 
article, “The Nature of American Loyalism.’? Professor Labaree’s 
study is the basic work on its subject. It explains how some 
Americans remained loyal to the British connection when many of 
their neighbors were rallying to establish and defend an independ- 
ent nation. The article should be read in conjunction with Profes- 
sor Labaree’s book, Conservatism in Early American History.* 
Without the background information furnished in the publications 


* Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society, New Series, LIV 
(April, 1944), 15-58. See also George M. Wrong, “The Background of 
the Loyalist Movement, 1763-1783,” Ontario Historical Society Papers 
and Records, XXX (1934), 171-180. 

*(New York, New York University Press, 1948.) 182 p. The book is 
based upon a series of lectures which Professor Labaree was invited to 
deliver at New York University in 1947. 
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just mentioned, the reader may have some difficulty in understand- 
ing the sincerity of the viewpoint of the Loyalists—it must be 
clearly understood that they were not traitors to the American 
cause, but that they were patriotic Americans fighting to defend a 
government under which they had prospered and to which they 
had long been loyal. 


There are many publications which describe the attitudes and 
activities of Loyalists in Pennsylvania. Before consulting the mass 
of materials on the subject, the reader should turn to the pages 
of Wilbur H. Siebert’s fine book, The Loyalists of Pennsylvania.* 
Professor Siebert’s study was written many years ago, but it is 
still a most useful and instructive monograph. It is one of a dozen 
or more studies which its distinguished author has published from 
time to time on Loyalists and their activities. Dr. Siebert was par- 
ticularly interested in the flight and re-settlement of Tories who 
became displaced persons as result of the defeat of British arms. 
Most of his publications are very specialized, and it would appear 
to the writer that they do not fall within the scope of the present 
study. However, one of Dr. Siebert’s studies is of sufficient gen- 
eral interest to be mentioned here ; the study in question is entitled, 
“The Dispersion of the American Tories.’’* It may be startling to 
some readers to learn that nearly 100,000 Americans fled from 
their country in order to put themselves under the protection of 
the Crown. 

There were many Loyalists in Pennsylvania and in the neigh- 
boring states of New Jersey, Delaware, and Maryland. However, 
the Middle Atlantic area was fortunate in that the Loyalists and 
their anti-British neighbors did not fight a major civil war similar 
to that which took place in North Carolina in 1776 and 1780-81.° 
There was, however, considerable Tory activity in parts of New 
Jersey throughout the war, and many of the Loyalists of Pennsyl- 
vania became active in the interest of the Crown during the British 


* (Columbus, Ohio State University Press, 1920.) 117 p. Published 
originally as: Contributions in History and Political Science, No. 5, in 
Ohio State University Bulletin, XXIV (April, 1920). 

“ Mississippi Valley Historical Review, 1 (September, 1914), 185-197. 

®Loyalism and the fratricidal strife in North Carolina are described in 
Robert O. DeMond, The Loyalists in North Carolina during the Revolu- 
tion (Durham, Duke University Press, 1940). 286 p. See also Isaac S. 
Harrell, “North Carolina Loyalists,” North Carolina Historical Review,. 
III (October, 1926), 575-590. 
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occupation of Philadelphia. General Sir William Howe’s civil 
affairs administrator in occupied Philadelphia was a prominent 
Loyalist named Joseph Galloway. Ernest H. Baldwin has pub- 
lished a useful biographical sketch entitled, “Joseph Galloway, the 
Loyalist Politician.”* Further light has been shed upon the ideas 
of Sir William Howe’s adviser in Julian P. Boyd, Anglo-American 
Union: Joseph Galloway’s Plans to Preserve the British Empire, 
1774-1788." 

A number of articles are available on various aspects of Tory 
activities during the British occupation of Philadelphia. An article 
containing “Letters of Robert Proud” gives us an account of 
events in the Quaker City in 1777-1783 as they were seen by an 
intelligent Tory schoolmaster. Additional source material was 
made available with the publication by Raymond C. Werner of the 
“Diary of Grace Growden Galloway.”® Mrs. Galloway was left 
behind when her husband fled from Philadelphia ; she tried to save 
her property and some of her husband’s, but the “miserable Whigs” 
—as she called them—-seized the property, and the British army 
failed to put in a re-appearance to rescue the Galloway fortunes. 
It is interesting to note that Joseph Galloway estimated his total 
property loss as £40,000, exclusive of his wife’s property which, 
like his own, was confiscated by the Whigs.° 

William O. Mishoff’s fine article, “Business in Philadelphia 
during the British Occupation, 1777-1778,” gives us an interesting 
account of the supplying and entertaining of the British forces by 
various merchants.'1 Many of the merchants fled from Philadel- 
phia when the British army evacuated the city. However, some 
Loyalists remained in Philadelphia, hoping against hope that they 
would not be imprisoned and that their property would not be con- 


® Pennsylvania Magasi sine of History and Biography, XXVI (1902), 161- 
191, 289-329, 417-442. 

™ (Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941.) 185 p. See 
also Dr. Boyd’s “Joseph Galloway’s Plans of Union for the British 
Empire, 1774-1788,” Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
LXIV (October, 1940), 492-515. 

ee Magazine of History and Biography, XXXIV (1910), 
62-73 

*Tbid., LV (1931), 32-94, ‘and LVIII (1934), 152-189. 

*” See p. 79 of The Examination of Joseph Galloway, Esq., Late Speaker 
of the House of Assembly of Pennsylvania, before the House of Commons 
. . . (London, printed for J. Willkie, 1779). 

— Magazine of History and Biography, LXI (April, 1937), 
165-181. 
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fiscated. Some of the suspected Loyalists were sent to internment 
camps in Virginia, but numbers of them remained in the city as is 
made clear in “A Loyalist’s Account of Certain Occurrences in 
Philadelphia after Cornwallis’ Surrender in Yorktown.”* The 
“Loyalist’s Account” was that of a Miss Anna Rawle, a Quaker- 
Loyalist, who was distressed by what was to her the bad news of 
the defeat of Lord Cornwallis’ army. Miss Rawle recorded that 
those Philadelphians who were tardy in illuminating their win- 
dows in honor of the victory had their windows smashed or even 
had their houses pillaged by the jubilant mobs which swept through 
the streets. Some Loyalists seem to have saved their windows and 
their furniture by swallowing their pride and lighting up a host of 
candles in the nick of time. 

Miss Rawle and some of her friends were the helpless targets 
of some barbed sentences from the pen of Tom Paine. Robert P. 
Falk has written an excellent article on the subject, entitled, 
“Thomas Paine and the Attitude of the Quakers to the American 
Revolution.”** Tom Paine would have been even more irritated 
at the conduct of certain Philadelphians if he had ever had oppor- 
tunity to read “Muster Rolls of Three Troops of Loyalist Light 
Dragoons raised in Pennsylvania, 1777-1778.""* Of the 306 men 
who enlisted in the Light Dragoons, some were raised in New 
Jersey, but the majority were raised in the Philadelphia area. An- 
other account of Loyalist troops raised in the Philadelphia area is 
Louis E. Thompson’s “An Introduction to the Loyalists of Bucks 
County and Some Questions Concerning Them.”** The most 
prominent of the Bucks County Loyalists was Joseph Galloway ; 
he owned land and at least one very fine house in the county. 

A very grim note is struck in William T. Johnson’s “Alan 
Cameron, A Scotch Loyalist in the American Revolution.’* 
Cameron had fled from South Carolina in order to try to join 
some Loyalists in Virginia. Unforunately for him, he failed to 
get in touch with the Virginia Tories whom he had sought, and 
he was captured while trying to make his way across Maryland. 
He was imprisoned in Philadelphia during the years 1776-78, 


“ Ibid., XVI (1892), 103-107. 
8 Tbid., LXIII (July, 1939), 302-310. 
4 Edited by Carlos E. Godfrey, in ibid., XXXIV (1910), 1-8. 
* The Bucks County Historical Society Papers, VII (1937), 204-234. 
Pennsylvania History, VIII (January, 1941), 29-46. 
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and his health was broken for some time as result of the hard- 
ships of life in prison. However, he recovered later in life and 
served with distinction as one of the Duke of Wellington’s gen- 
erals in the Peninsular Campaigns. 

Walter R. Hoberg’s “Early History of Colonel Alexander Mc- 
Kee” gives us additional insight into the motives and actions of 
the Loyalists.‘* Colonel McKee was an Indian agent in British 
service who remained loyal to the Crown during the Revolutionary 
War. He gave his parole to remain “neutral” in the conflict, but 
he left Western Pennsylvania in 1778 to join the British garrison 
at Detroit. During the war, he led a number of Indian raids from 
the Detroit area and helped divert American strength from Gen- 
eral Washington’s army to the frontier areas. 

Rather more general in scope than some of the foregoing arti- 
cles is the present author’s “Some Plans for a Loyalist Strong- 
hold in the Middle Colonies.”'* Various plans were suggested 
from time to time for a Loyalist “redoubt” in Maryland, in New 
Jersey, in the Philadelphia area, and in the Middle Colonies in 
general. Had any of the plans been carried out, it is probable that 
the Middle Atlantic area would have been the scene of some des- 
perate civil warfare such as that which took place in the Carolinas 
during Lord Cornwallis’ campaigns of 1780-81. Fortunately, 
however, the British concentrated their efforts elsewhere, and the 
populous and prosperous Baltimore-Washington-Philadelphia area 
was spared from the ravages of war after the retreat of Sir Henry 
Clinton’s army into New York and New Jersey in 1778. 

The aftermath of the war for many Tories was a heart-breaking 
migration to New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Upper Canada 
(Ontario). Dr. Arthur J. Mekeel’s “The Quaker-Loyalist Migra- 
tion to New Brunswick and Nova Scotia in 1783” gives us an 
account of one of the groups which departed from the United 
States after the war.’® A number of Quakers from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, and New York embarked from New York City in 
1783 to found a settlement in New Brunswick. They encountered 
severe hardships, and, by 1790 or a bit earlier, they were forced 





17 Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, LVIII (1934), 
26-36. 

18 Pennsylvania History, XVI (July, 1949), 177-190. 

” Bulletin of Friends’ Historical Association, XXXII (Autumn, 1943), 
65-75. 
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to disperse into various parts of New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
Some of the Quaker-Loyalists abandoned altogether their efforts 
to settle in the Maritime Provinces and traveled westward to re- 
settle in what is now Ontario Province. 

One of the emigrants from Pennsylvania was James Humphreys, 
Jr. Ralph A. Brown’s “The Philadelphia Ledger: Tory News 
Sheet” gives us an analysis of his career.2° Humphreys edited a 
newspaper during the British occupation of Philadelphia. His edi- 
torials lambasted the Continental Congress and praised the policies 
of the Lord North ministry. However, his journalistic activities 
were interrupted when the British army marched out of Philadel- 
phia ; he was forced to abandon his press and his property in order 
to seek safety in New York; he emigrated to Nova Scotia at the 
end of the war, but he returned to Philadelphia in 1797. Evidently, 
the citizens of the Quaker City did not harbor resentments indefi- 
nitely ; they permitted Humphreys to remain in their midst and he 
prospered as a book-printer. 

Loyalist activities in Pennsylvania were curtailed after the with- 
drawal of the British army from Philadelphia. Most of the active 
Loyalists of Pennsylvania fled to New York City and its immediate 
vicinity, and a number of those who remained in their homes were 
arrested and transported to internment camps in Virginia. How- 
ever, the Loyalists of New Jersey were able to remain active 
throughout the war because of the support which they received 
from the British armies based upon New York, Staten Island, and 
such outposts as Perth Amboy. A number of books and articles 
have been written about the activities of New Jersey’s Tories. One 
of the most useful of the works on the subject is Edward Alfred 
Jones’ The Loyalists of New Jersey in the American Revolution.” 
The author lists more than 1,700 Loyalists and gives a paragraph 
or two of information about the services, property losses, and 
eventual fate of each of 419 men who played a prominent part in 
the war or who were prominent by virtue of their social and eco- 
nomic standing in their communities. The information about indi- 


” Pennsylvania a IX (July, 1942), 161-175. 

™ (Newark, N. J., 1927.) 346 p. The book is volume X in the Collections 
of the New Jersey Historical Society, and it is based upon a series of six 
articles which were produced by the same author and published under the 
title, “The Loyalists of New Jersey in the American Revolution,” Proceed- 
ings of the New Jersey Historical Society, New Series, XI (1926), 77-89, 
213-262, 289-352, 433-495 ; XII (1927), 1-55, 145-213. 
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vidual Loyalists was obtained from materials available in the 
Audit Office and War Office files in the Public Record Office, 
London. 


Another useful study is that of A. Van Doren Honeyman, en- 
titled, “Concerning the New Jersey Loyalists in the Revolution.”** 
The author estimates that, counting men alone, there were at least 
5,000 unyielding Tories in New Jersey, and that some 3,000 of 
them saw active military service at one time or another. Cornelius 
C. Vermeule’s “The Active Loyalists of New Jersey” supplements 
the findings of Mr. Honeyman.** It is made clear in Mr. Ver- 
meule’s article that there were never more than 1,100 New Jersey 
Loyalists in military service at any one time. Some of the men who 
served in New Jersey’s Loyalist units were residents of other 
states, and there were times when no more than 700 actual resi- 
dents of New Jersey were enrolled in Loyalist units. However, 
it occurs to the present author that there may have been a con- 
siderable number of New Jerseymen serving with the British 
regular forces. In that case, the number of men serving in purely 
Loyalist organizations would not reflect ‘the total effort made by 
New Jersey Tories in support of the British cause. 


Charles W. Parker’s study, “Shipley: The County Seat of a 
New Jersey Loyalist,” explains how an elderly citizen of Perth 
Amboy managed to hide his pro-British sentiments during the 
war by living in seclusion on a farm.** Since he was not an active 
Loyalist, and since he took care to keep his opinions to himself, his 
neighbors did not deprive him of his property. He managed to re- 
main in the United States after 1783, although most “known” 
Loyalists were forced to emigrate at that time. It will never be 
known how many Loyalists managed to conceal their sympathies 
during the war, but it is probable that many of them managed to 
do so and thereby escaped the painful experience of becoming 
refugees when British arms met defeat. 

Harold B. Hancock’s The Delaware Loyalists tells us that 
many of the inhabitants of New Jersey’s tiny neighbor faced the 
same problems and the same penalties which were experienced by 


= Proceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, 51 (April, 1933), 
117-133. 

* Tbid., 52 (April, 1934), 87-95. 
™“ Ibid., New Series, XVI (April, 1931), 117-138. 
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Loyalists elsewhere.** The author asserts that half the people of 
Delaware were active or passive Tories and that many of the re- 
mainder were “neutral.” However, the Loyalists were unable to 
control Delaware, partly because they were not as well organized 
as their opponents, and partly because considerable numbers of 
Continental troops and Pennsylvania militia were stationed in 
their midst during the course of the war. Under the circumstances, 
the local Loyalists were fairly ineffective, except insofar as some 
of them managed to leave their towns or farms to join various 
units which were co-operating with the British armies. 


It should be noted that the ineffectiveness of the Loyalists of 
Delaware was duplicated elsewhere and was the subject of bitter 
comment by British officers and officials. Examples of such com- 
ment are to be found in the pages of The American Journal of 
Ambrose Serle, Secretary to Lord Howe, 1776-1778.** Serle was 
an Englishman whose duties as secretary to a British admiral and 
peace-commissioner brought him into contact with many Loyalists, 
including Joseph Galloway and many of his friends and associates. 
Serle was strongly in sympathy with the Loyalists, but he soon 
lost confidence in their ability to organize themselves and to act 
effectively.** Whatever his feelings toward the Loyalists may have 
been, however, he was deeply shocked when the British army 
evacuated Philadelphia, thereby forcing a host of the people of that 
city to abandon their property.”* 

Whatever may be said about the etfectiveness of the Loyalists 
during the war, their ultimate fate is one of the saddest chapters in 
our history. Numerous case studies of the sufferings of individual 
Loyalists have been published in the quarterlies and proceedings 
published by the historical societies of the various states on the 
Atlantic Seaboard. Many more case studies are as yet unpublished, 
but the would-be researcher could amass dozens of manuscript 
accounts or collections of letters of Loyalist exiles from the archives 
of various historical societies in the United States, Canada, Great 
Britain, and the British West Indies. Many of the letters and 


*% Papers of the Historical Society of Delaware, New Series, No. III 
(Wilmington, 1940). 76 p. 

™ Edited by Edward H. Tatum (San Marino, California, Huntington Li- 
brary, 1940). xxx, 369 p. 

* Ibid., pp. 164, 223-224. 
* Tbid., pp. 295-296. 
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diaries tell heartrending accounts of shattered hopes, military de- 
feat, exile, and loss of property. 

Many Loyalists suffered loss of property, defeat, and exile 
several times over. They fled from their homes, abandoning most 
of their property when they did so, in order to seek shelter in 
British fortified cities or posts at Newport, Rhode Island, Phila- 
delphia, New York and vicinity, and Charleston. In 1778, the 
refugees who had gathered in Philadelphia were forced to retreat 
to New York. In 1780, the British garrison of Rhode Island was 
evacuated, and the Tory exiles who had gathered there from all 
over New England withdrew to New York. Further heartbreak 
was in store for the displaced Tories, however, because New York 
itself was evacuated by the British in 1783. Meanwhile, the same 
kind of tragedy unfolded in the South; refugees crowded into 
Charleston during the period of British occupation in 1780 to 1782, 
but Charleston was evacuated before the end of December of the 
latter year, and more than 9,000 Loyalists were embarked on board 
the British fleet, before General Anthony Wayne’s Continentals 
marched into the city.” 

It would be instructive to make some comparisons between the 
experiences of Loyalists from different parts of the country. There 
is room for scholarly studies to be made along such lines, and it is 
to be hoped that such studies will be undertaken in the future. 
However, the purpose of the present study is restricted to directing 
attention to some of the works which have already been written 
about the Loyalists of the Middle Atlantic States. So far, we have 
examined a number of publications bearing upon Loyalist activities 
in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Delaware. It remains for us to 
consider some of the books and articles which deal with the Tories 
of New York and Maryland. 

No study of the activities of Loyalists in the Middle Atlantic 
States is complete without considerable attention being paid to 
living conditions and military activities in and around the city of 
New York during the years 1776 to 1783. The literature on the 
subject is too bulky to be analyzed in detail within the compass of 

* See Joseph Barnwell, “The Evacuation of Charlestown by the British in 
1782,” South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, XI (January, 
1910), 1-26. See also Robert W. Barnwell, “The Migration of Loyalists from 
South Carolina” and “Reports on Loyalist Exiles from South Carolina, 1783,” 


on pp. 34-42 and 43-46 respectively of Proceedings of the South Carolina 
Historical Association (1937). 
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the present study, but an effort will be made to mention certain 
books and articles which will serve as guides or introductions to 
the subject and the published and manuscript source material 
which is available. Perhaps as good a starting point as any will be 
found by consulting the pages of Oscar T. Barck’s fine book, New’ 
York City during the War for Independence. 

Professor Barck’s monograph describes life in New York during 
the British military occupation. It is interesting to note that New 
York was under military government during the entire occupation, 
despite the ardent desire of the Tories to establish a civil govern- 
ment in the city. Large numbers of refugees were crowded into 
the city and into communities on Long Island throughout the 
period when New York was the principal British military base in 
North America. Many Loyalist military units operated in the vicin- 
ity of New York during the war, and a considerable number of 
Loyalist militiamen were raised for garrison duty in the city and 
its ring of forts and redoubts. Numerous raiding parties were sent 
from New York and Long Island against settlements in Connecti- 
cut, Virginia, and elsewhere, and New York was the staging area 
from which British and Loyalist troops were sent to invade the 
Carolinas and Virginia in the years 1780 and 1781. Tories in New 
York published newspapers and circulated propaganda material 
which was designed to encourage those Americans who favored 
the British connection and to discourage those who were in arms 
against it. Finally, New York was the nerve center of a military 
intelligence organization in which a number of Loyalist espionage 
agents played an important role. 

Professor Thomas Jefferson Wertenbaker’s recent book, Father 
Knickerbocker Rebels: New York City during the Revolution, 
gives us an interesting and useful account of the history of New 
York from 1765 to the British evacuation in 1783.*: Professor 
Wertenbaker paints a vivid picture of life in an overcrowded city 
in which there was an acute housing shortage, severe economic 
inflation, and much human misery on the part of the townspeople 
and the Loyalist refugees. In the midst of misery and sorrow, there 
was much gayety and there were many formal balls, plays, athletic 
contests, and the like, among the British officers and the army 

*® Number 357 in Columbia University’s Studies in History, Economics and 


Public Law (New York, Columbia University Press, 1931). 267 p. 
™ (New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1948.) 308 p. 
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contractors and the owners of privateers. There was considerable 
corruption among the commissaries and supply clerks attached to 
Sir Henry Clinton’s headquarters, but some of the corruption was 
curtailed by Sir Guy Carleton at the very end of the British occu- 
pation. An orderly evacuation was carried out by British author- 
ities at the end of the war, and the majority of the Tories who were 
concentrated in and around the city were taken by British trans- 
ports to Nova Scotia or to neighboring and newly-founded New 
Brunswick. The Tory refugees lost all of their property upon leav- 
ing New York, except for such items as they could carry with 
them on board the crowded ships which carried them away from 
their former homes. 

The story of the confiscation of Loyalists’ property in New York 
and elsewhere is a dismal and distressing one. Each of the various 
states passed laws at one time or another whereby the property of 
known and active Loyalists was made subject to confiscation. Dr. 
Harry B. Yoshpe’s scholarly monograph, The Disposition of Loyal- 
ist Estates in the Southern District of the State of New York, gives 
us a clear account of the seizure and sale. of Loyalist property in 
one of the original thirteen states.** It is refreshing to note that 
discriminative legislation against former Loyalists was repealed by 
1788, and that political exiles were allowed to return to New York 
after 1792.°* One exile, Cadwalader Colden, was permitted to re- 
turn to New York by a special legislative act which was passed 
in 1784. 

Additional information about Loyalist activities in New York is 
available in various publications which are cited in the bibliographies 
of Professor Oscar Barck’s New York City during the War for 
Independence, and Professor Thomas J. Wertenbaker’s Father 
Knickerbocker Rebels. . . .°* No effort will be made by the present 
author to discuss in detail the various secondary works and articles 
which appeared on New York Loyalism before the appearance of 
the latest (Dr. Wertenbaker’s) of the two works mentioned above. 
However, there is one recent article which is of particular impor- 


® Number 458 in Columbia University’s Studies in History, Economics 
and Public Law (New York, Columbia University Press, 1939). 226 p. 
See Oscar Zeichner, “The Loyalist Problem in New York after the 
Revolution,” New York History, XXI (July, 1940), 284-302. Compare with 
the same author’s “The Rehabilitation of Loyalists in Connecticut,” New 
England Quarterly, XI (June, 1938), 308-330. 
“For information concerning these two books, see footnotes 30 and 31. 
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tance and which should be discussed at least briefly. The article in 
question is R. W. G. Vail’s “The Loyalist Declaration of Depend- 
ence of November 28, 1776.”** The Declaration of Dependence 
was a pledge of allegiance to the Crown signed by more than 700 
Tories of New York City. In an earlier pledge, signed by 948 New 
Yorkers, the Tories had petitioned for civil government to be re- 
stored in their city. Unfortunately for the New York Loyalists, 
their city was in the heart of the war zone and was blockaded, al- 
most besieged, for a number of years. Under the circumstances, 
civil government was not restored and New Yorkers, whether 
Loyalists or otherwise, were obliged to live under military govern- 
ment from the beginning of the British occupation in 1776 to the 
evacuation of the garrison in 1783. 

Another publication of value to the student of New York Loyal- 
ism is Howard Swiggett’s fascinating book, War out of Niagara: 
Walter Butler and the Tory Rangers.** The story of Walter Butler 
and his Rangers reads like a historical novel. However, the story 
is a grim one; Butler led Upstate New York Tories and their 
Indian allies in a series of bloody raids upon settlements in and 
near the Mohawk Valley. Butler and his followers brought death 
and terror into various frontier settlements during 1777, 1778, and 
succeeding years, until at last, in October, 1781, the Tory leader 
was killed during a retreat from an unsuccessful raid. Justly or 
unjustly, Walter Butler has been accused of complicity in the 
Indian massacre at Cherry Valley in 1778. However, Mr. Swiggett 
points out that there is no real proof that Butler was responsible 
for the massacre. In any case, such incidents were inevitable when 
Indians were employed in white men’s wars; one needs only to 
recall the similar experience of the Marquis de Montcalm when his 
Indian allies slaughtered some of his prisoners of war after the 
taking of Fort William Henry in 1757. 

Further information upon Loyalists and their activities in Up- 
state New York is to be found in George B. Upham’s article, 
“Burgoyne’s Great Mistake.’’*? The author points out that there 
were numerous Loyalists residing in the Upper Connecticut Valley. 
They were eager to bear arms in the British cause, but General 
John Burgoyne neglected the opportunity to raise them in support 

® New York Historical Society Quarterly, XXXI (April, 1947), 68-71. 


* (New York, Columbia University Press, 1933). xxv, 309 p. 
* New England Quarterly, III (October, 1930), 657-680. 
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of his march toward Albany in 1777. As a consequence of his 
neglect, General Burgoyne found the left flank of his army exposed 
to attack by New England militiamen. The New Englanders anni- 
hilated a detachment of Hessians at Bennington, and then pressed 
forward to participate in the entrapment of General Burgoyne’s 
army. The Connecticut Valley Loyalists, who might have been 
able to cover the left flank of the British army effectively, were 
left without support, and were either driven from their homes or 
forced to conceal their true feelings toward the Crown.*™ 


A fascinating aspect of Tory activities is described in Kenneth 
Scott’s interesting article, “New Hampshire Tory Counterfeiters 
Operating from New York City.’** A number of Loyalist refugees 
from New Hampshire were actively engaged for several years in 
counterfeiting Continental currency with the hope of creating eco- 
nomic inflation, confusion, and collapse of morale behind the 
enemy’s lines. The bogus money was circulated in New Hampshire 
by confederates of the counterfeiters. Unfortunately for the success 
of the scheme, several of the men who were engaged in the circula- 
tion of the counterfeit bills were captured, and the printing presses 
in New York were deprived of an outlet for their products. It is 
likely that further research upon the circulation of counterfeit 
money would show that the practice was fairly widespread through- 
out the several states which acknowledged the authority of the 
Continental Congress. 


No discussion of publications bearing upon Loyalism in New 
York would be complete without mentioning a book which was 
first published half a century ago. The book in question is Alex- 
ander C. Flick’s splendid pioneer study, Loyalism in New York 
during the American Revolution.*® A considerable amount of infor- 
mation has come to light since Dr. Flick’s study was written. 


** For information concerning Loyalist activities in parts of New England 
bordering upon New York, see Mary G. Nye, “Tories in the Champlain 
Valley,” Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, IX (September, 
1941), 197-203, and Wynn Underwood, “Indian and Tory Raids on the Otter 
Valley, 1777-1782,” Vermont Quarterly, XV (October, 1947), 195-221. See 
also Wilbur H. Siebert, “Loyalist Troops of New England,” New England 
Quarterly, IV (January, 1931), 108-147. 

* New York Historical Society Quarterly, XXXIV (January, 1950), 31-57. 

® (New York, Columbia University Press, 1901.) 281 p. This book is 
volume XIV, number 1 in the Columbia University Studies in History, Eco- 
nomics, and Public Law. It is interesting to note that Dr. Flick was for many 
vears the official historian of the State of New York. 
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Nevertheless, his book is still a useful guide to an understanding 
of the motives and actions of the many New Yorkers who worked 
or fought on the side of King George III and his ministry during 
the Revolutionary War. 


A few published accounts are available concerning Loyalist 
activities in Maryland, the southernmost of the Middle Atlantic 
States. It is clear that there were many Loyalists in Maryland. 
However, a definitive account of their activities has yet to be 
written. Dorothy M. Quynn’s “The Loyalist Plot in Frederick” 
gives some indication of the nature and seriousness of the plans 
and actions of Maryland Loyalists.*° The Marylanders were unable 
to organize and to operate as effectively as were their Tory friends 
in states such as New York and South Carolina where British 
garrisons and armies were stationed at one time or another during 
the long war. However, there were many Tories of the uncom- 
promising stamp of Jonathan Boucher, onetime rector of the 
church at Annapolis, who was forced to flee to England late in 
1775 after having had to protect himself for a time by keeping two 
loaded pistols on his pulpit during the delivery of his sermons. The 
Reverend Boucher’s Reminiscences of an American Loyalist, 17 38- 
1789 have been edited and published for us by Jonathan Bouchier.*! 

Not all of the Jonathan Bouchers were driven from Maryland 
during the Revolution. On the contrary, there is considerable 
evidence to show that many Loyalists remained in the state during 
the war. The peninsula or “Eastern Shore” of Maryland was re- 
puted to have been populated almost exclusively by Loyalists, 
many of whom were willing to co-operate with British forces 
whenever the latter should make an attempt to seize and hold the 
tongue of land on which they lived.*? There is room for further 
research on this subject, and considerable study will be required 
before there is a study of Loyalism in Maryland which is compar- 


“© Maryland Historical Magazine, XL (September, 1945), 201-210. 

“ (Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 1925). 201 p. 

“ Anonymous to [Lord George Germain ?], “Remarks on the Peninsula 
or Eastern Shore of Maryland” [1779 or 1780], Germain Papers, XVII, Wil- 
liam L. Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. See also Major Charles 
Cochrane to [Sir Henry Clinton?], “Thoughts relative to the present State 
of our Affairs in America with remarks on the advantages which may be de- 
rived to Great Britain, from giving up the Northern Colonies and drawing 
the line of our present possessions by the River Delaware” [December, 
1780?], Germain Papers, II, Supplementary. 
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able in scope and in quality to the fine study by Isaac S. Harrell of 
Loyalism in Virginia.** 

Many additional titles could be introduced, but the discussion on 
the foregoing pages should serve as a useful introduction to the 
numerous secondary works and periodical articles which have been 
written about some phase of Loyalist activities in the Middle 
Colonies. The bibliographies and footnotes of the various works 
which have been cited will help to inform the reader of additional 
publications bearing upon Loyalists and their problems, plans, and 
achievements. Likewise, the bibliographies and footnotes will help 
to bring to the attention of interested scholars the presence of vast 
collections of source materials which are readily available in various 
archives and special collections in New York, Philadelphia, Ann 
Arbor, and elsewhere. New York City alone is rich in documentary 
archival materials bearing on Loyalism in general and especially 
upon Loyalist activities in the metropolitan area. The Clinton, 
Gage, Knox, and Germain collections at the William L. Clements 
Library are rich in memorials, suggestions, plans of campaign, and 
the like written by Loyalists. There are still serious gaps in our 
knowledge of Loyalists in general and of those of the Middle 
Atlantic States in particular. There is room for further research, 
and, quite fortunately, the source materials for such research exist 
in abundance in libraries, archives, and historical societies which 
are readily accessible to research scholars. It is to be hoped that the 
results of additional research will cause the present study to be 
completely “dated” within five years, or preferably, within a year 
or two. 


* (Durham, Duke University Press, 1926). 203 p. 























THE EXPANSION OF THE AGRICULTURAL 
FRONTIER‘ 


By STEVENSON W. FLETCHER 


R MORE than a century, from 1725 until 1840, Pennsylvania 

was foremost among the colonies and states in the production 
of food. Her preeminence in agriculture during the formative years 
of the nation was due not only to her rich heritage of land but also 
to the varied agricultural talents of the several nationalities that 
comprised her population. Pennsylvania was the “bread-basket of 
the nation” because much of her soil was fertile and because the 
majority of her settlers were traditionally wise in the lore of the 
land. 

The greatest natural resource of Pennsylvania is her land. For 
three centuries this has been the major source of her wealth. 
Pennsylvania farmers love their land. A large number of farms 
now are operated by direct descendants of pioneers who carved 
them out of the wilderness. Titles to these farms, passed down 
from father to son through seven to nine generations, reach back 
to original patents from William Penn. This is the beginning of a 
permanent agriculture. 

William Penn sought to attract to his province, first of all, God- 
fearing men of the soil; “Those persons,” he said, “that Providence 
seems to have most fitted for Plantations.”* A majority of the 
settlers were farmers or craftsmen who were well equipped to cope 
with the hazards and toil of pioneer life. In their new and demo- 
cratic environment European peasants became independent Amer- 
ican farmers. During the two centuries from 1640 to 1840 farmers 
were by far the most important element in the body politic. They 
comprised most of the population, produced most of the wealth, 
and dominated the political and economic life of the province and 
State. Not until after 1840 did farmers become a minority group. 


*A paper presented at the annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association, Reading, October 20-21, 1950. 

*William Penn, “Some Account of the Province of Pennsilvania,” in 
Albert Cook Myers, ed., Narratives of Early Pennsylvania, West New Jersey 
and Delaware (1912), 209 
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The land policy of William Penn was very democratic for that 
period. It was his desire to found a colony of small, independent 
freeholders. Settlement was mostly by individuals not, as in New 
England, by communities. He sold some large tracts, mostly before 
coming to America, and established a number of so-called “baron- 
ies” and “manors,” but the great majority of his sales was in tracts 
of 100 to 500 acres. The democratic land policy of Penn, no less 
than his charter of civil and religious liberty, made Pennsylvania 
the haven of the oppressed and homeless of Europe. 


The land policy of the proprietaries favored rapid settlement of 
the back country. A large proportion of the province, perhaps most 
of it, was occupied by settlers without legal sanction as squatters. 
Squatter sovereignty was promoted by an abundance of good land, 
loose business methods of the proprietaries, the overwhelming 
number of immigrants and the slowness of the proprietaries in 
extinguishing Indian titles. 

Both Germans and Scotch-Irish, particularly the latter, were 
remiss in acquiring title to land by purchase. Said the harassed 
James Logan, agent of the Penns, in 1730, “The settlement of five 
families from Ireland gives me more trouble than fifty of any other 
people.” But the qualities of temperament that made trouble for 
the proprietaries in this respect also were indicative of the resource- 
fulness essential in frontier men. They pushed into the wilderness 
and occupied choice bits of land, title or no title. Eventually both 
the proprietaries and the Commonwealth were forced to recognize 
squatter and “tomahawk” rights as establishing priority of claim 
to land. 

Soon after the settlement along the Delaware had become estab- 
lished emigration westward began. There were several motives. 
Some sought escape from the discipline and restraints of the 
eastern settlements; they desired to breathe the free air of the 
frontier, unhampered by the conventions of civilization. Others 
migrated for economic reasons ; they sought an opportunity to make 
a fresh start in life. Still others were motivated by no other purpose 
than the spirit of adventure; they desired to see new country and 
to have new experiences. 

The most compelling incentive to the advancement of the frontier, 
however, was land hunger. In the economy of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries the principal form of property was land. 
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The lure of unoccupied land was the magnet that drew most settlers 
westward. The urge to acquire virgin land that had not been 
impoverished by the ruinous soil robbery which prevailed in the 
farming of that time was particularly strong in those who migrated 
from the older settlements near Philadelphia and in New England- 
ers who settled on the Connecticut claim. The glowing descriptions 
of new country by the Connecticut Land Company, the Susque- 
hannah Company and the Holland Land Company made distant 
pastures look green. 

“This passion for immigration,” said Brissot de Warville in 
1792, “will appear to you unaccountable:—that a man should 
voluntarily abandon the country that gave him birth, the church 
where he was consecrated to God, the tombs of his ancestors, the 
companions and friends of his youth and all the pleasures of 
polished society to expose himself to the dangers and hardships of 
conquering savage nature.”* To this cultured French gentleman 
the pioneer spirit was inexplicable but most Pennsylvania settlers 
were made of tougher fiber. 

The agricultural frontier followed the hunting and trading fron- 
tier. Hunters, traders with the Indians and missionaries blazed 
the way for farmers. The Indian trail became the trader’s trace; 
this was widened into the pack-horse trail and eventually into the 
farmer’s road. Hunters and traders, however, were transients; 
they struck no roots into the soil. Pioneer farmers were the advance 
guard of a permanent civilization. 

One reason why Pennsylvania became the bread-basket of the 
nation was the diverse elements in her population. Coming from 
different countries they brought not only differing agricultural 
techniques but also differing preferences for land. It is an ethnologi- 
cal principle that people migrating from one country to another 
tend to settle on land that most closely resembles the part of the 
“Old Country” from which they came, providing there is oppor- 
tunity for choice. This principle has been amply demonstrated in 
the settlement of Pennsylvania, particularly by the Germans and 
Scotch-Irish, less so by the English. The successive waves of settle- 
ment which ultimately divided the province into “English Pennsyl- 
vania,” “German Pennsylvania,” and “Scotch-Irish Pennsylvania” 


2J. P. Brissot de Warville, New Travels in the United States of America 
Performed in 1788 (Dublin, 1792), 337. 
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represented not only nationalistic clannishness but also, in consider- 
able measure, the respective land preferences of each group. 

The foundation of Pennsylvania agriculture was laid by the 
Swedes, who controlled the Delaware from 1638 to 1655. “The 
first planters in these parts,” wrote William Penn in 1683, “were 
the Dutch, and soon after the Swedes and Finns. The Dutch applied 
themselves to traffick ; the Swedes and Finns to Husbandry.’’* This 
was a fair appraisal of the two nationalities ; the Dutch were traders, 
the Swedes were farmers. Agriculture was the primary objective 
of the Swedish colony ; Governor Johann Printz was instructed by 
the Swedish Royal Council to “forward agriculture and the im- 
provement of the land,” first of all. The Swedes developed a pros- 
perous agriculture. English, German and Scotch-Irish settlers who 
followed and eventually absorbed them could not have become 
established on the land so quickly had they not been able to utilize 
the experience of pioneer Swedes in crop husbandry, as well as the 
surplus of their herds and flocks. 

Being dependent upon water transportation, the Swedes clung to 
the land along the Delaware and its tributaries. In 1683 Thomas 
Paschall wrote, “The River is taken up all along by the Swedes 
and Finns and some Dutch, before the English came, near eight 
score miles.” 

Like the Swedes, the English had a passion for land. Spanish 
adventurers in Florida and the Southwest were drawn to those 
regions by the magic of the word “gold.” The Dutch had attentive 
ears for the word “beaver.” The primary objective of English 
settlers was to establish homes on the land. After 1681, when they 
began to come to Penn’s Woodland in considerable numbers, they 
found the best land along the Delaware occupied by the Swedes. 
According to Thomas Paschall, “Some of them buy the Plantations 
(of the Swedes) and so get room by the great Riverside, and the 
rest get into Creeks and small rivers that run into it, and some go 
into the Woods seven or eight miles.”> By 1700 the English had 
occupied much of the present counties of Chester, Delaware, Bucks 
and Montgomery. They found it to their liking; it resembled the 
gently rolling countryside of the mother country and the Penn, 


* William Penn, “Letter to the Committee of the Free Society of Traders,” 
(1683), Myers’ Narratives, 237. 

*Thomas Paschall, “Letter” (1683), Myers’ Narratives, 251. 

5 Tbid., 251. 
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Manor, Lansdale and Chester soils, as they are known today, were 
not unlike some of the better farm land of Britain. 

A group of people of English stock from Virginia became estab- 
lished in the southwestern part of the colony but soon was sub- 
merged by the more numerous Scotch-Irish in that area. Beginning 
in 1769 a larger number of English-speaking people from Connecti- 
cut and other New England colonies established themselves in 
northeastern Pennsylvania. The Connecticut Yankee element was 
preponderant in that area as far west as Potter County ; that county, 
together with McKean, Warren and Erie, was settled mainly by 
people of English stock from New York. 

Land in the Connecticut Claim, other than in the Wyoming 
Valley, was much more hilly than that near Philadelphia and the 
soil somewhat less fertile, but the Yankees found it to their liking. 
The hills reminded them of New England, and the glaciated Volusia 
and Lackawanna soils were much like the soil of the farms they had 
left. Soon they began to build great stone walls around their fields, 
after the fashion of New England; these stood until the advent of 
mechanized agriculture, more than a century later. 

It is not suggested that the settlers from Connecticut chose this 
land because it resembled New England; they merely settled what 
they considered to be the westward extension of Connecticut. It is 
an interesting coincidence, however, that there was such a marked 
similarity between the two areas. 

As a group, the English were good farmers, although inclined at 
first to neglect livestock. They had a highly developed business 
instinct ; as time passed they dominated the economic and political 
life of the colony. From the little group of “gentlemen farmers” of 
the Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture came many 
important contributions to agriculture, the most notable of which 
was the practice of rotating crops. This has been commonly, but 
erroneously, attributed to the Germans. 

The advance guard of German farmers, under the leadership of 
Pastorius, arrived at Philadelphia in 1683. They founded German- 
town, as he recorded, “two hours walk from Philadelphia, where 
there is a good, fertile soil and many fresh, wholesome springs of 
water and good pasturage for cattle.”® During the next thirty years 

°Francis Daniel Pastorius, “A Particular Geographical Description of the 


Lately Discovered Province of Pennsylvania” (1700), Myers’ Narratives, 
381. 
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German immigrants, mostly sectarians, settled the valleys of the 
Schuylkill, Perkiomen and Lehigh, and parts of Montgomery and 
Lancaster Counties. Mass immigration of “church Germans,” 
mostly adherents of the Lutheran and Reformed churches, began 
about 1727 and continued until the Revolution. They settled in 
Lancaster, Berks, York, Lebanon, Northampton, Lehigh and adja- 
cent counties. Eventually Germans spread throughout southern 
and central Pennsylvania, and became the major element in the 
agriculture of the colony, as they are today. 

Pennsylvania Germans illustrate to a striking degree the influ- 
ence of soil on settlement. For thirty centuries the ancestors of 
the Palatines had lived on the banks of the upper Rhine. This is a 
gently rolling country with fertile soil ; it is one of the most produc- 
tive wheat-growing districts in central Europe. German immigrants 
looked for this kind of land in Pennsylvania. They found it in the 
limestone valleys. Travelling through the wilderness in search of 
sites for their new farm homes they appraised the native fertility 
of the soil by the kind, number and size of the trees growing on it. 
Land that was heavily stocked with. hardwoods—oak, maple, 
hickory, beech and especially land on which black walnut grew to 
large size was preferred; these were familiar signs of rich land. 
They chose limestone soil as most closely resembling that to which 
they had been accustomed in the fatherland. Their descendants 
have clung to this soil tenaciously, but not exclusively, ever since; 
a considerable number of German settlers found Berks shale and 
other soils acceptable. 

The close association between German farmers and limestone 
soil is an interesting illustration of the reaction of man to his 
environment. Says F. J. Turner, “The limestone area in a geologic 
map of Pennsylvania would serve as a map of German settlements. 
First they filled the Limestone Island adjacent to Philadelphia in 
Lancaster and Berks counties. Then they crossed the Blue Ridge 
into the Great Valley (Cumberland) which is floored with lime- 
stone. Following it toward the southwest they crossed the Potomac 
into central Maryland. By 1732, following the same formation, 
they began to occupy the Shenandoah Valley of Virginia.” 

The hunger of German farmers for limestone soil was not satis- 
fied until they had occupied the Lebanon Valley and practically 
all the narrow limestone valleys of central Pennsylvania. They 


7F. J. Turner, Chicago Record-Herald, August 28, 1901. 
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followed limestone soil as the needle follows the pole. Germans 
looked upon farming as a preferred way of life, not merely as an 
occupation. They settled on land to remain there; in many cases 
their descendants are there to this day. 

In their passion to possess limestone soil German farmers tended 
to keep out or to supplant farmers of other nationalities. In colonial 
days nationalistic and religious prejudices ran high; it was inevi- 
table that sharp group antagonisms should develop. German and 
Scotch-Irish frontier farmers, in particular, were not congenial 
neighbors. Their religious faith, philosophy of life, and methods 
of farming were different. The almost complete displacement by 
Germans of English-speaking farmers on limestone soils is one of 
the most significant facts in the agricultural history of the State. 

Between 1740 and 1790 Scotch-Irish were in almost sole occu- 
pancy of the Cumberland Valley west and south of Shippensburg. 
About 1790 they began to give way to Germans; by 1830 most of 
them had sold their farms to Germans and moved west. The record 
of this wholesale exodus is written on tombstones in the cemeteries 
of now defunct Presbyterian churches. The same change of occu- 
pancy took place on the limestone soils of Lancaster County, 
Northampton County and in the Kishacoquillas and other lime- 
stone valleys of central Pennsylvania. The present prevalence of 
Germans on nearly all the limestone land of the State is due not 
only to the choice of this soil by the first settlers but also to a 
gradual displacement. It is the result of difference in mode of farm- 
ing and is primarily economic. 

The process of displacement still goes on. There is economic 
competition for the best limestone soil even among different groups 
of Germans. Says Walter Kollmorgen, “When the Amish began to 
invade the Lancaster Limestone Plain in the middle of the eight- 
eenth century it was already occupied by communities of German 
Lutheran and German Reformed as well as by communities of 
English Quakers, English and Welsh Episcopalians and Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians. Today the churches built by these people are 
not used; they stand as monuments to former communities that 
have disappeared. The Amish and, in part, the Mennonites now 
occupy the land.’’® 


® Walter M. Kollmorgen, “Culture of a Contemporaneous Rural Com- 
munity: The Old Order Amish of Lancaster County, Pennsylvania,” Rural 
Life Studies No. 4 (1942), United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 
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Pennsylvania Germans were efficient farmers. They tilled their 
land intensively and built large, comfortable barns to house their 
crops and livestock. They were the foremost exponents of livestock 
husbandry as a means of maintaining the fertility of the soil. They 
were and still are the most numerous and most productive element 
in Pennsylvania agriculture. 

The immigration of Scotch-Irish to Pennsylvania was mostly 
contemporaneous with that of Germans, mainly from 1728 to 1776. 
Since they found land in the three original counties quite fully 
occupied by English, Welsh and Germans, they pressed on to the 
frontier, which was more to their liking. At that time the frontier 
was Lancaster County. Donegal township in that county was settled 
about 1716; it became the seed-bed of Scotch-Irish in Pennsyl- 
vania. Soon parts of Dauphin, and Lebanon counties, as now 
organized, were occupied. By 1730 venturesome Scotch-Irish had 
crossed the Susquehanna into York and Adams counties and by 
1745 had taken possession of the Cumberland Valley. All but fifty 
families of the approximately 5,000 people in that valley in 1750 
were Scotch-Irish. 

After 1750, beginning to feel crowded in the Cumberland Valley 
and being under strong economic pressure from German farmers, 
many of them sold their farms, planted outposts all along the line 
of the Indian trading path to Bedford, and advanced into central 
Pennsylvania. Settlement of the valley of the Juniata and its tribu- 
taries began about 1740, but was not extensive until the close of the 
Indian War, in 1764. All of central Pennsylvania was first settled 
by Scotch-Irish except Union and Snyder counties where Germans 
predominated. 

Southwestern Pennsylvania was officially opened for settlement 
in 1768, following purchase of the area from the Indians. After 
that, the disciples of John Knox migrated into this region in such 
large numbers as to make it predominantly Scotch-Irish, as it is 
today. They also settled much of northwestern Pennsylvania except 
counties bordering on New York. 

Like German immigrants, Scotch-Irish preferred land resembl- 
ing that to which they had been accustomed in the homeland. In 
general, they chose foothills rather than valleys; shale soils rather 
than limestone. Early immigrants occupied a considerable area of 
limestone land in the Cumberland and smaller valleys, but were 
quite willing to relinquish it to Germans and move on to the hills. 
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They were distrustful of what they called “dry limestone” land, on 
which there were few springs, preferring the less fertile but better 
watered soils of the foothills. Their desire to live in hill country 
was fully as strong as that of Germans to live in limestone valleys 
and was an equally important motive in settlement. 


The relative distribution of Scotch-Irish and Germans in Chester, 
Lancaster and York counties illustrates the respective land prefer- 
ences of the two groups. The Scotch-Irish settled and still occupy 
the hillier sections of these counties. Pigeon Hills, Conowingo, 
Nottingham and State Line “barrens” were settled by Scotch- 
Irish; the limestone areas by Germans. Scotch-Irish occupied the 
chestnut “glade land” of northern Lancaster and Chester counties 
in preference to limestone land. In Northampton County, accord- 
ing to Sherman Day, the Scotch-Irish “generally avoided the lime- 
stone lands (there known as Dry Lands), preferring the slaty 
hills of Mount Bethel and Allen townships where they found pure 
springs of water.’’® In Juniata County, as reported by the same 
historian, they preferred “slate lands bordering mountains, watered 
by clear and copious springs to limestone lands where the water 
sunk beneath the surface and expensive wells were consequently 
required.”?° 


The Scotch-Irish also looked with disfavor upon limestone 
valleys because these were heavily wooded and they were not 
accustomed to woodland. Furthermore, they considered such val- 
leys subject to frosts. Germans, on the other hand, were accustomed 
to a heavily wooded country and were not daunted by the labor 
required to clear it, nor by the frost hazard. 


Little has been written about the Scotch-Irish as farmers, in 
comparison with the many volumes that sing the praises of Ger- 
mans in this respect. As a group, they did not produce as bounteous 
crops as Germans on their more fertile soils. They were less in- 
terested in livestock husbandry and soil conservation, but they 
adapted themselves readily to the difficult conditions of frontier 
farming. Hardy, courageous and self-reliant, they were well quali- 
fied to conquer the wilderness. They were a frontier people because 


*Sherman Day, Historical Collections of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1843), 510. 
” Tbid., 510. 
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they preferred that way of life. It must be admitted that their less 
highly developed instinct for permanence often led them to sell 
their partially developed farms to the on-coming Germans and 
move farther into the wilderness; sometimes this process was re- 
peated several times. But this was a minor fault as compared with 
the great contribution of the Scotch-Irish in blazing the way for 
the expanding life of the colony and Commonwealth. 


After the triumphant conclusion of the Revolution the State 
began to dispose of the immense area of land that it had acquired 
from the proprietaries. Then followed an era of land speculation, 
chicanery in public office and iniquitous land legislation which has 
not been equalled elsewhere on this continent. Great blocks of 
public land were acquired by speculators, many of them State 
officials, for practically nothing and exploited solely for personal 
gain. The shady land deals of John Nicholson, James Greenleaf 
and Robert Morris, in particular, and the operations of the Pennsyl- 
vania Population Company, the Holland Land Company and other 
greedy speculative groups retarded the settlement of a large part 
of northwestern Pennsylvania for more than a quarter of a century 
because of prolonged litigation and uncertainty as to the validity 
of titles. At the time of his death in 1800, John Nicholson controlled 
3,700,000 acres, or about one seventh of the land area of the State, 
and his debts totaled the staggering sum of $12,000,000. 


The last frontier in Pennsylvania, comprising the present coun- 
ties of Potter, McKean, Jefferson, Cameron, Elk and Forest, was 
not occupied to any extent until after 1840, following the departure 
of lumbermen who had ruthlessly stripped the area of its magnifi- 
cent virgin forests. In 1822 Nicholas Biddle of Philadelphia de- 
scribed this as “the last wilderness in the East.” He said, “It is 
indeed lamentable to see so much of this long-established state 
totally abandoned . . . to meet, almost in the heart of Pennsylvania, 
Seneca Indians from New York hunting through a wilderness 
hundreds of miles in extent with less interruptions, perhaps, than 
they would have found two centuries ago. There are seventeen 
adjoining counties north and west of the Susquehanna containing 
more than 18,000 square miles, with a population of about six souls 
for every square mile. . . . I seem to be speaking of some desert on 
the Yellowstone, not a region within four days’ ride of Phila- 
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delphia. . . . There is no example among the old states of a wilder- 
ness like this.” 

Time has obliterated all visible evidence of the last resting place 
of many pioneer farmers, but has deepened our sense of obligation 
to them. 


The ploughshares 

Cleave softly through the mellow loam 
Where you have made eternal home 
And set no sign. Your epitaphs 

Are writ in furrows. 


“ Nicholas Biddle, in Memoirs Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture, 6 (1939), 40. 








THE WALNUT STREET PRISON: 
PENNSYLVANIA’S FIRST PENITENTIARY* 


By LeRoy B. DePuy 


HE MEDIEVAL fortress on Cherry Hill which is Phila- 

delphia’s Eastern State Penitentiary and the Bastille-like West- 
ern State Penitentiary at Pittsburgh, each weathered by over a 
century, appear to moderns as primordial types of prison establish- 
ments. When first erected, however, these were advanced, even 
radical, institutions which had developed only after extensive ex- 
perimentation at Pennsylvania’s first State penitentiary, the Walnut 
Street Prison, for a half century a landmark alongside Independ- 
ence Square. The parent institution, now forgotten except by a few 
specialists, played a most significant role, influencing both prison 
architecture and prison administration in Pennsylvania, in Amer- 
ica, and in the world. It is perhaps significant that this first of all 
penitentiaries, an institution which in its own somewhat grisly 
fashion also brought relief to the oppressed, rubbed shoulders so 
intimately with the Hall made memorable by the conventions of 
the founding fathers. It is worth noting, too, that the life span of 
the Walnut Street Prison matches almost exactly that of Pennsyl- 
vania’s first State constitution, in effect from 1790 to 1838. During 
a period marked by reforms, enlightened humanitarians in Phila- 
delphia, chiefly Quakers, came to realize that cruelty of punishment 
was failing to deter from crime, and at very considerable sacrifice 
of their own convenience and comfort, initiated at the Walnut 
Street Prison a new and improved method for dealing with con- 


*Mr. DePuy, a member of the staff of the Division of Public Records of 
the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, originally prepared 
this historical sketch of the old Walnut Street Prison for publication in the 
Annual Report of the Philadelphia County Prison. We wish to thank Dr. 
F. S. Baldi, Superintendent of the Prison, for permitting simultaneous pub- 
lication of this significant article. Mention should also be made of the fact 
that Mr. DePuy’s work in the institutional records at Philadelphia was 
carried on under the direction of Mr. Henry Eddy, State Records Officer. 
It is part of his Division’s program for uncovering and helping to preserve 
significant records at State institutions. 
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victed felons and started the development of what came to be 
known around the world as the “Pennsylvania System.” 

Built during the 1770’s, as the Walnut Street Jail, Pennsyl- 
vania’s first State prison was by no means Philadelphia’s first 
house of detention, but it was from the start the largest and most 
commodious within the Commonwealth. While a number of the 
counties had jails, none were so spacious as that on Walnut Street. 
Actually there was no necessity for large county jails when fourteen 
crimes carried the death penalty upon conviction; enlarge the 
potter’s field, but not the jail. Prior to 1790, the function of the jail 
was the detention of persons being held for trial and of others 
awaiting, more briefly, the carrying out of sentences already im- 
posed. The price of conviction was not, as now, a prison term but 
rather the noose, the cropping knife, the branding iron or for lighter 
crimes, the pillory and the whipping post. The name of the “court 
of quarter sessions and jail delivery” was supremely descriptive, 
for the court met four times a year for the purpose of emptying the 
local jail of its unfortunate inmates. No county cared to bear the 
financial burden of prolonged incarcerations. 


A significant chapter in Pennsylvania penology began with the 
acts of March 27, 1789 and April 5, 1790, in which the Common- 
wealth accepted partial responsibility for the support of convicted 
felons and removed control of the Walnut Street Jail from the 
local Sheriff. These acts transformed the Jail into Pennsylvania’s 
first State prison and started it upon the road to becoming the 
first penitentiary. In new construction to be undertaken, it was 
specified that for part of the prison population there should be cells 
for separate and solitary confinement, something hitherto unknown 
anywhere, and thus began to develop the widely-known “Pennsyl- 
vania System.” 


The importance of the pioneering done at this Philadelphia prison 
has been repeatedly recognized by writers on penology. The best 
expression on this subject is found in New Horizons in Criminology 
by Barnes and Teeters: 


Few realize that America gave to the world the modern 
prison system. Fewer still know that it was chiefly the 
product of the humanity and ingenuity of the American 
Quakers. And this Quaker invention of the prison, or 
penitentiary, was . . . carried out in the Commonwealth 
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of Pennsylvania, directed mainly from the city of Phila- 
delphia. The first penitentiary was the Walnut Street Jail, 
originally built to serve as a jail but changed into a state 
prison for the reception of convicted felons in 1790. 


Louis N. Robinson, former Chairman of the Pennsylvania Board 
of Parole and as well a member of the Federal Prison Industries 
Reorganization Administration, states bluntly in Penology in the 
United States that “prison reform in this country began in Phila- 
delphia,” while Rex Skidmore, recounting the story in his article 
“Penological Pioneering in the Walnut Street Jail, 1789-1799,” 
which appeared in the Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology 
for July-August, 1948, expressed the opinion that : 


... This prison will continue to be regarded as one of the 
most famous in American penology—for it harbored 
numerous novel reforms and ideas. It formed the basis for 
the development of the Pennsylvania system of prison dis- 
cipline and it cradled experimentation in penal practices 
which have played a significant role in the growth of 
modern penology. 


During the early years of the Walnut Street Prison as a State 
institution, discipline appears to have been maintained in an effec- 
tive manner. Prison industry was initiated and for some years was 
at least moderately successful. Provision was made to safeguard 
the health of the inmates, educational opportunities for prisoners 
were provided, and religious services were held regularly. The 
experiment in reform was successful, on the whole, for a period of 
ten or fifteen years, but gradually overcrowding brought serious 
difficulties, a decline set in, and during the 1820's the Walnut 
Street institution reverted to its old status, again becoming an 
ordinary jail. 

The impetus of the reform movement was not lost, however, for 
the Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons, the Board of Inspectors, and certain enlightened individ- 
uals who had become interested in the cause had earlier petitioned 
the legislature for a state-wide system of prisons. An act dated 
March 3, 1818, called for the erection of the Western State Peni- 
tentiary at Allegheny, and another of March 20, 1821, provided 
for the Eastern prison. At these two larger institutions the “Penn- 
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sylvania System” pioneered at Walnut Street was to reach ma- 
turity. Particularly at the Eastern State Penitentiary, it enjoyed 
strong local support and attracted attention from many travellers. 
The new system flourished and stirred world-wide debate, for 
opinions differed sharply as to the wisdom and humanity of 
shutting prisoners in individual cells, subjecting them to labor in 
utter solitude. Charles Dickens, for one, attacked the System 
head-on after his visit of 1842, devoting to it a whole chapter in 
American Notes. 


The movement for prison reform was somewhat older than even 
the Walnut Street Prison. A modification of the old and severe 
criminal code was projected by the Pennsylvania constitution of 
1776 and effected by an act passed ten years later. This act of 
September 15, 1786, called for hard labor “publicly and disgrace- 
fully imposed” upon prisoners, which appears to have resulted 
chiefly in the pitiful sight of prisoners in “distinctive garb” work- 
ing on the streets of Philadelphia. Such public display vf social 
retribution produced little good excepting that it aroused the sym- 
pathy of kindly Quakers and helped lead to the formation, in 1787, 
of the enduringly influential Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons, an organization which as the 
Pennsylvania Prison Society today continues its humanitarian 
activities. This Society, in turn, was responsible for the acts of 
1789 and 1790, mentioned above, which brought about fundamental 
changes. 


As has been noted, by the act of 1789 the Commonwealth ac- 
cepted partial responsibility for the maintenance in close custody 
of convicted felons and changed the Walnut Street Jail from a 
city-county institution into a State prison, although the establish- 
ment continued to function also as the local jail. Eligible for 
transfer from the jails of other counties were such prisoners as had 
been sentenced to a year or more at hard labor, the county involved 
being required in the beginning to provide for the secure transfer 
of the convict to Walnut Street. Twelve inspectors conducted the 
affairs of the new State prison. Their duties included appointment 
of the Keeper, or warden, administration of prison industry, exami- 
nation into the conduct of prison offenders, and supervision of 
necessary repairs and alterations to the plant. The costs of such 
alterations, of the salaries of officers, and of such materials as 
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would be required to provide prison labor were to be met by a tax 
levied by the officials of the city and county of Philadelphia, but 
the costs of maintaining convicts and, as well, any profits resulting 
from their labor were to be divided proportionately among the 
counties sending prisoners, including, of course, Philadelphia. 
As compensation for certain extra expenses which might devolve 
upon her, Philadelphia was to be allowed the sum of one hundred 
pounds annually. 


The act of April 5, 1790, while chiefly a supplement to the act 
of 1789, contained additional features of importance. Notably it 
provided a “suitable number of cells to be constructed in the yard 
of the gaol” for the confinement of the “more hardened and 
attrocious offenders” ; cells which mark the first step toward what 
was to become the widely-heralded “Pennsylvania System” of 
labor in solitary confinement. There was also an early and crude 
attempt at classification of prisoners in the requirement that certain 
portions of the prison be utilized for “persons convicted of capital 
crimgs, vagrants and disorderly persons committed as such and 
persons charged with misdemeanors only.’” These persons were to 
be kept “separate and apart from each other, as much as the con- 
venience of the building will admit,” and female prisoners were to 
be quartered separately. One section of the establishment was to 
be reserved for “debtors and persons committed to secure their 
appearance as witnesses in criminal prosecutions and not charged 
with any misdemeanor or higher offense.” After alterations which 
were to cost not more than sixty pounds, this latter section was to 
become known as “The Debtors’ Apartment.” 


Under these early acts, general supervision at Walnut Street 
was the responsibility of the Board of Inspectors. As mentioned 
above, there were twelve inspectors, chosen by the mayor, the alder- 
men and the justices, six in May and six in November, for a term 
of one year. The Board was to meet at least quarterly, but to pro- 
vide direct and continuous attention to the affairs there was a 
system of having constantly on call two “Acting Inspectors.” Serv- 
ice as acting inspector rotated through the Board, each serving in 
turn, and those acting were required to visit the prison at least 
once each week to “examine into and inspect the management . . . 
and the conduct of the said keeper and his deputies so far as respects 
the said offenders employed at hard labor.” This last limitation 
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appears to have been worded to set a distinction between those 
convicted felons who were prisoners of the State, and the county 
prisoners who were serving lighter sentences, the vagrants, dis- 
orderly persons, and erring apprentices for whom local authorities 
were still responsible. 


With the provision of five hundred pounds to defray a “propor- 
tionable part of the expense of erecting such cells and walls,” cells 
and walls immediately adjacent to but still distant from the older 
Jail, the Commonwealth launched upon a policy of State aid to 
prisons. The State shared responsibility even though the County 
of Philadelphia was to contribute up to one thousand pounds to- 
ward operating expenses while counties sending convicts to the 
new prison were required to make up any margin of loss which 
appeared between the earnings of a prisoner and the expense of his 
food and clothing. 


Such, very briefly stated, were the administrative arrangements 
under which Pennsylvania’s first State penitentiary operated from 
1790 to 1835. During the latter year the Walnut Street Prison 
ceased to exist and the Moyamensing Prison began operation. With 
this there came a basic change, a shift back to the earlier status of 
a jail with local management and local responsibility only, but 
apparently officials in charge were unaware of any marked differ- 
ence. The Minutes change abruptly in 1835, but the other series of 
old records continue without a break. Fortunately a very consider- 
able bulk of the early records has been preserved with care and 
now rests in the record room of the Philadelphia County Prison 
at Reed Street. Inasmuch as Dr. Thorsten Sellin, until very recently 
a member of the Board of Inspectors, has written, in the April, 
1941, issue of the Prison Journal, the story of the Philadelphia 
County Prison for the years following 1835, this present discussion 
confines itself to the pre-1835 era, drawing its substance chiefly 
from the old records of Walnut Street. 

In its heyday the Walnut Street Prison was an active institution, 
and its records, now aged by a century and a half, present many 
vivid glimpses of social customs and conditions during the early 
days of our republic. Because of their location within prison walls 
with accessibility limited, these records have been infrequently used 
for research and have escaped notice by historians. For the period 
between 1790 and 1835 they reveal much as to life in the metropolis 
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of Philadelphia, then America’s largest center of population and 
trade. Here can be found in stark brevity the story of the servant 
who stole his master’s silver ; of the “stubborn apprentice” of “high 
spirit” thrown in jail at the mere request of his master ; of the sea- 
man who jumped ship to escape his tyrannical captain ; of runaway 
slaves and of free negroes entangled with the white man’s law; 
and of the unfortunate prisoner in an inland county, who, being 
found guilty of a trifling offense, was assigned an over-long term 
so as to render him eligible for the Philadelphia prison where ex- 
pense to his county would be reduced by state aid. 


In sheer numbers the throng of human beings who as prisoners 
of the State or of the county passed in and out at Walnut Street 
is startling. The numbers increased steadily and rapidly through 
the forty-five year span. Roberts Vaux, in his Notices, lists the 
total number of convicts for the years 1787 to 1824 as 7,397 or a 
yearly average of nearly 200. The rate of increase makes this 
average deceptive; from 1806 on numbers grew steadily larger, 
and for the ten years 1815 to 1824 the average was 331 each year. 
Edward Livingston, in his Letter . . . on the Advantages of the 
Pennsylvania System of Prison Discipline addressed to Roberts 
Vaux in 1828, stated that “in Philadelphia . . . more than two 
thousand five hundred are annually committed [to prison]; of 
whom not one-fourth are found to be guilty.” Of course Livingston 
was using gross figures, including witnesses and persons as yet 
unconvicted as well as county prisoners and prisoners of the State. 


The dual function of the Walnut Street Prison, which was at one 
and the same period the jail for the City and County of Phila- 
delphia and the State penitentiary, creates confusion, but ample 
evidence can be found to demonstrate that it functioned chiefly as 
a State institution. For example, on December 9, 1791, the report 
of the Board of Inspectors of the Prison was presented and read 
to the Assembly. This report was addressed not to Philadelphia 
officials but to the Governor of the State. From time to time there 
were visits by State officials. Governor Mifflin, in his message of 
December 22, 1791, which has been printed in Pennsylvania Ar- 
chives, 4th Series, IV, 212-14, refers to his own recent visit in 
company with the judges. He approved the “order, the industry, 
and the cleanliness” of the section devoted to criminals, but was 
disappointed with the “extreme penury and wretchedness” of the 
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debtors’ apartment. In the 9th Series of Pennsylvania Archives, 
I, 483, appears mention of a similar visit made November 24, 1792: 


Agreeably to appointment the Governor this day visited 
the Jail of the City and County of Philadelphia, and also 
the Debtors apartment in company with the Judges of 
the supreme Court, and the Attorney General. 


Use of the term “state prisoner” appears as early as October 19, 
1793, in the 9th Series of Pennsylvania Archives, I, 665, where 
mention is made of expenses incurred when a “State Prisoner” was 
brought from the Northampton County Jail to the jail of Luzerne 
County. Section 14 of an act passed September 23, 1791, provided 
that payment should be made from the State Treasury for the 
transfer of certain prisoners, and subsequently the journals of both 
the Senate and House show allowances made sheriffs for such 
transportation. For example, the House Journal for 1795-96, con- 
tains in the Register General’s report, page 11, mention that the 
Sheriff of Lancaster County had been paid $93.51 for conveying 
five convicts to Philadelphia. The Senate Journal for 1820-21, in 
a table which follows page 816, lists the convicts sent from 1811 to 
1820, county by county, and gives a total figure for expense of 
transportation of nearly $50,000. This would of necessity include 
the pay and transportation of guards. The number of counties for- 
warding convicts to Philadelphia during this period ranges from a 
low of 7 in 1815 to 26 (out of a total of 50 counties) in 1820. On 
the average 17 counties contributed felons to the Walnut Street 
Prison each year. 

It was inevitable that there should be financial difficulties. Most 
remarkably, at the end of one year, as we learn from the message 
of Governor Mifflin dated March 16, 1797, and printed in Pennsyl- 
vania Archives, 4th Series, IV, 379, there appeared to be a surplus 
of $3,040.90, but this was far from typical. One year later, on April 
25, 1798, the Minutes report that the institution owed $9,000 and 
needed ‘‘an immediate supply of $5,000.” In part this abrupt 
fluctuation appears to have resulted from an inadequate system of 
bookkeeping, for the Minutes of February 23, 1796, confess to 
difficulty in ascertaining profit and loss from the various depart- 
ments, that is from the different types of prison employment. 

The mixture of county functions with State functions resulted 
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in friction over money matters, and the collection of sums owing 
from the counties became increasingly difficult. On September 8, 
1800, the Inspectors 


Resolved, that the accounts of the respective Counties be 
stated, and where balances appear in favour of the Institu- 
tion that the Keeper make immediate application for pay- 
ment. 


Since it was, after all, primarily a Philadelphia institution, the 
Walnut Street Prison was suspected in the hinterland of padding 
its bills to the counties. The other counties appear to have been 
willing enough to dump their felons at Walnut Street, but some 
counties, particularly those in the distant west, were indignant 
concerning the bills which came back. This feeling is well illustrated 
in the minutes of the special meeting of the Board held on Febru- 
ary 18, 1808. The Minutes devote five pages to the report of the 
committee “on the Remonstrance from the Commissioners of West- 
moreland County to the Legislature.” These Commissioners from 
western Pennsylvania had charged, we learn, “that the produce of 
the Criminals’ labour and payment of their Subsistence has of late 
become a matter of private gain and Emolument to Said Prison.” 
The bill amounted to $1,200 for the six-year period 1801 to 1807, 
and cited with considerable detail the accounts for twelve prisoners. 
One month later, March 17, 1808, the Minutes report that ‘the 
different Counties . . . owe upwards of Twenty-five Thousand 
Dollars which will be collected . . .” The Minutes for January 16, 
1809, show the Board ordering the Keeper to take special care with 
the accounts, and shortly thereafter an act of February 23, 1809, 
required the Inspectors to furnish county commissioners weekly 
expense accounts for the maintenance of their respective prisoners. 

To a modern, it would seem that the outlying counties had little 
to complain about. The Minutes of April 18, 1808, state that sub- 
sistence for men convicts amounted to but sixteen cents per day. 
Dr. James Mease, prominently identified with the American Phil- 
osophical Society, in his interesting book The Picture of Phila- 
delphia, published in 1811, mentions the daily boarding bill of 
sixteen cents and explains further that the “general cost of clothes 
for a year, is nineteen dollars thirty-three cents.” 

Study of the old minute books discloses much as to the methods 
employed and the problems encountered at Walnut Street. A regu- 
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lation of June 16, 1797, for example, called for a division of the 
prisoners into four classes : 


1. “Sentenced to confinement only.” 
2. “Select class.” 

3. “Probationary class.” 

4. “Old offenders.” 


Clashes between the Board of Inspectors and the successive 
keepers were recurrent and tended to develop an occasional crisis. 
A notable exception came when Mary Weed succeeded her husband 
as Keeper in 1793. Her three years as Keeper were amazingly 
tranquil and successful. The handling of funds was one frequent 
source of criticism and inquiry. It is recorded on March 17, 1808, 
that as of the beginning of that year $3,295.79 had been in the 
hands of the Keeper, but on October 28 following, a change was 
ordered, a Treasurer appointed, and the Keeper ordered to turn 
over all funds of the Prison. The issue appears to have become hot, 
for the Minutes of November 25 state that the justices of the 
Supreme Court had been consulted and affirmed the imposition of 
the new requirement to be clearly within the power of the Inspec- 
tors. By February 3, 1812, another keeper was in financial difficulty, 
having turned over merely $100.38 to his successor, whereas it 
“ought to have been $1,288.37.” 

Then, as now, there were convict informers, or “rats.” On April 
13, 1812, it is recorded that “two Convicts of good deportment,” 
had furnished 


correct information of a conspiracy to Commit extensive 
depredations upon the property of the Community with 
false Keys which has enabled the Inspectors to defeat the 
plans and to punish those concerned. 


The two were pardoned under date of May 4 


. in order to save the said informers from personal 
danger, to reward them for the honesty display’d . . . and 
to encourage fidelity in other prisoners. 


The maintenance of prison industry presented thorny problems 
from the early days. Dr. Benjamin Rush reports in his “Common- 
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place Book” that he visited the Prison on June 30, 1794, and was 
shown about by Caleb Lownes. He found 


The prisoners . . . all busy in working at 1. sawing 
marble, 2. grinding plaster of Paris, 3. weaving, 4. shoe- 
making, 5. tayloring, 6. spinning, 7. turning, 8. cutting 
or chipping logwood. 


There was nail-making, also, but this arduous enterprise ap- 
pears to have engendered sabotage. The Minutes for January 12, 
1796, report unsatisfactory conditions in the nail department and 
show the establishment of regulations. Inmates were to be assigned 
a “reasonable” day’s work; for one error breakfast was to be 
forfeited ; for two errors breakfast and one other meal were to be 
omitted ; further infractions were to be punished by solitary con- 
finement. Very shortly afterward the Board bought out the con- 
tractor who operated the nail business and who reported his in- 
ability to profit from it. During this same year the Board, finding 
that the Jailer and his clerk were wasting time retailing prison- 
made articles, ordered that goods be sold‘only in specified minimum 
quantities. The Minutes of June 5, 1798, devote more than two 
pages to the report of the committee to “investigate the state of 
the Manufactories.” This report shows the manufacture of nails and 
of shoes, weaving, and the sawing of stone and marble as the chief 
activities. 

Six years after the authorization for the erection of the first 
cells for solitary confinement, there had come still further altera- 
tion and expansion of the plant. Under an act approved April 4, 
1796, Caleb Lownes, John Connelly and Daniel Thomas were ap- 
pointed “Commissioners to erect the New Buildings in the Prison 
Yard.” By November 7, the $6,000 provided had been spent and 
on March 31, 1797, a supplementary act appropriated an addi- 
tional $6,000. It would appear that these new buildings were to 
house the workshops. 

Sabotage destroyed these. The Minutes report a special meeting 
of the Board of Inspectors on June 11, 1798, to ponder the circum- 
stance that the buildings “erected for the accomodation of the 
manufactories” had been destroyed by fire. By July 27 they had 
found ample proof that seven prisoners had been responsible for 
the fire, and the sinful seven had been consigned to solitary. Funds 
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necessary for restoration were provided by an act approved April 8, 
1799, but as late as April 6, 1801, the Board was still anticipating 
receipt of the last installment from this appropriation. 

The attempt to enforce labor brought difficulties, and few prison 
activities operated at a profit. The Minutes of January 9, 1815, drip 
with discouragement. An unusually large committee, consisting of 
five inspectors, reported: 


... Many of the convicts and most of the Prisoners in the 
Wing are at this time Idle and your committee are of the 
opinion that . . . constant and suitable employment for the 
Prisoners is an object of the most important concern. .. . 
And to this fruitful source of mischief and insubordina- 
tion it is our duty to look with unceasing watchfulness. 


The report states that sawing stones, cordwaining, preparing furs 
for the use of hatters, the manufacture of brushes, and smithing 
were the chief industries. Shoe manufacture involved a large amount 
of capital and yielded no profit. For two years the brush shop had 
shown a loss. “Some modifications” were needed in the carpenter 
shop and in the smithy. Chipping logwood gained a slight profit, 
but only the pulling and cutting of furs was both “profitable and 
advantageous.” 

Clearly, then, by 1815 prison industry was breaking down at 
Walnut Street. Conditions were such that deterioration continued. 
An increasing prison population brought serious crowding, and the 
erection of another prison on Arch Street failed to bring relief, 
since the new building, opened in 1817, proved unsuitable for 
prisoners other than debtors and witnesses. An act approved Feb- 
ruary 24, 1823, brought what Harry Elmer Barnes has called “that 
final confession of both intellectual and industrial bankruptcy in 
penal administration—the treadmill.” 

One exciting feature of life at Walnut Street Prison was the oc- 
casional escape of an inmate from a building which appears to 
have possessed fundamental weakness in design. Both the convicts’ 
hope and the keepers’ dread cause these escapes and attempts at 
escape to bulk perhaps too prominently in the records. The banner 
day for such exercise came in the midsummer of 1800. “Escap4 224 
July 1800,” appears in red ink for eleven prisoners in the “Convicts 
Sentence Docket.” On May 27, 1796, three female convicts made 
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off, but all were subsequently returned. One of them remained 
absent until September 1, however, and slipped out again on Au- 
gust 2 of the year following. 

With overcrowding and the failure of the prison industries, in- 
ternal disorder and escapes increased, inevitably. Dr. Barnes found 
evidence of serious riots in 1817, 1819, 1820 and 1821, and feels 
that the disturbance of 1820 “‘came dangerously close to resulting in 
the escape of the entire convict population.” The Minutes for Feb- 
ruary 24, 1823, report a special meeting of the Board of Inspectors 
at which the Mayor and Sheriff were both present. That time they 
had to call out a detachment of Marines. 

Prisoners lacking the cunning, courage, or agility essential for 
effecting an escape still hoped for freedom through executive 
clemency. The multiple and insistent requests for pardons, while 
less dramatic than escapes, could have been but slightly less irksome 
to the Inspectors, particularly in the early days when the two “Act- 
ing Inspectors” made the rounds and talked with the inmates at 
least weekly. Apparently the Board considered petitions for pardon 
monthly, and the frequency with which favorable recommendations 
were forwarded to the governor indicates a policy of rewarding 
good behavior by shortening the period of custody. 

Considering the number, magnitude, and exasperating character 
of the tasks which devolved upon the Inspectors, with no re- 
muneration provided, it would not have been too surprising had 
competent persons been unwilling to join the Board. The urge to 
serve the public interest, to lift the unfortunate, and to reform the 
sinner ran strongly in Quaker Philadelphia, however, and men 
notable in stature gave freely of their time and energy in the at- 
tempt to shape at the Walnut Street Prison a better system for the 
care of the convicted felons, their unfortunate fellowmen. 


The sole literary Inspector, the only one of this era who published 
his views concerning the prison, was Caleb Lownes, an active mem- 
ber of the Pennsylvania Prison Society who was an Inspector from 
the beginning until November, 1799. He was an iron merchant 
whose activity in combatting the plague of yellow fever in 1793 
makes him a hero in John H. Powell’s recent Bring Out Your 
Dead. He was a dominant figure on the Board, and the publication 
of his Account of the Present State of the Penal Laws of Pennsyl- 
vania Containing, also, an Account of the Gaol and Penitentiary 
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House made him the most conspicuous of the early group. At the 
end of the decade he drops suddenly from sight, apparently with 
his term unfinished. Now and then for some years thereafter the 
Minutes refer to his debts to the Prison. Whether he suffered re- 
verses in business; or, as appears likely, he became involved, as 
agent to dispose of prison-made goods, with the loss of prison 
funds we can but guess. Certainly he worked very hard for ten 
years to make the Walnut Street Prison a success. 


Others of the early Inspectors deserve special mention. John 
Connelly served almost as conspicuously as did Lownes, and con- 
tinued with the Board as late as 1810. The Minutes for January 8, 
1799, report the resignation of Robert Wharton as Inspector “in 
consequence of his late appointment to the Mayoralty of this City.” 
Other Inspectors politically active were Michael Leib, a member 
of the Assembly and one-time United States Senator; and William 
Linnard, a member of the State legislature. A number of men later 
conspicuous in the affairs of the Eastern State Penitentiary, con- 
cerned with its erection or with its management, served apprentice- 
ships as Inspectors at Walnut Street. Prominent among these was 
John Bacon, for many years City Treasurer. In 1810 he became a 
member of the Board at Walnut Street, and later he served in the 
same capacity with the Eastern State Penitentiary from 1831 until 
his death in 1859. Others were Thomas Bradford, Jr., Philadelphia 
attorney, Matthew L. Bevan, merchant, Thomas Sparks, George 
N. Baker, and Samuel R. Wood, later prominent as the first warden 
at Cherry Hill. Nearly every one of these men was a Quaker and, 
as well, a member of the Pennsylvania Prison Society. They served 
well their Commonwealth and humanity. 


As Negley K. Teeters has demonstrated in his They Were in 
Prison, the Pennsylvania Prison Society was a mighty force for 
reform. The conversion of the Walnut Street Jail to a State prison 
and the development at Philadelphia of the “Pennsylvania System” 
of prison management came directly from this group. At Walnut 
Street, from its initial years of success through to its ultimate 
failure, the members of this Society labored patiently, learned prac- 
tical lessons, and developed their philosophy of penology. Realizing 
the inadequacy of the old Prison, they agitated for newer and better 
State prisons with the result that two were authorized: Western 
State Penitentiary, in 1818, and Eastern State Penitentiary, in 
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1821. Gradually, as the buildings on Cherry Hill reached comple- 
tion, State prisoners came to be kept there until by 1835 none of 
these remained at the old Prison. The Moyamensing Prison was 
being erected during this same period, and in 1835 took over as the 
local jail. The building on Walnut Street which for so long had 
stared across at Independence Hall was sold, later to be destroyed. 

Thus passed from the Philadelphia scene the physical abode of 
the first penitentiary of Pennsylvania and of America, perhaps of 
the world, but its spirit of reform lived on at the new Eastern State 
Penitentiary. There the plan of individual cells pioneered at Walnut 
Street developed into somewhat larger cells in which convicted 
felons lived and labored in solitude under the mature “Pennsyl- 
vania System,” a system which came to be known and debated 
about the world. The prison on Cherry Hill, profiting from lessons 
learned at Walnut Street, set a new pattern in prison architecture 
and made its architect, John Haviland, famous. The prominent first 
Warden at Cherry Hill, Samuel R. Wood, and many of his early 
Inspectors, had long served on the Board at Walnut Street. It can 
be said with much truth that for more than a generation Pennsyl- 
vania led the world in prison reform and that the Eastern State 
Penitentiary was for years the world’s most famous prison, but all 
the roots of that success fed at the now-forgotten prison which itself 
ended in dismal failure, but which succeeded in passing on to its 
better planned and more vigorous successor the splendid fire of 
its reform spirit. 








NEWS AND COMMENT 


By Dona.p H. Kent 


Associate State Historian 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


There is nothing new and startling to report regarding Associa- 
tion activities and plans. Returns from the effort to interest indi- 
vidual members in soliciting new memberships were disappointing 
in extreme. We suggest now that certain of our members take the 
time to send lists of names of prospective members to the secretary. 
Steps will then be taken to contact the person mentioned. Perhaps 
we can persuade a large percentage of our present members to 
send in at least ONE such name. This is another, and final, appeal 
to the present members for some assistance in building our mem- 
bership rolls. Please act soon and send all names directly to the 
secretary. 


The annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical 
Societies should have more than usual interest to Association mem- 
bers this year. It will be held in Harrisburg, with headquarters at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel, on April 28. This is a Saturday and even 
college professors and teachers may find it a convenient date. Action 
has been taken by the Executive Committee of the Federation in 
approving memberships in the Pennsylvania Historical Association 
for the entire Federation membership. The basic objective is to 
bring PENNSYLVANIA History more directly to the attention of the 
membership of the some one hundred historical and patriotic so- 
cieties which make up the Federation membership. PENNSYLVANIA 
History is the ONLY vehicle for statewide news coverage of his- 
torical society activities through its well-known “News and Com- 
ment” section. The same section carries news of important local 
historical activity within and without Pennsylvania which should 
be of interest to everyone. It presents valuable and interesting 
articles on Pennsylvania’s history in all phases. Many of our his- 
torical societies lack a magazine. Those which have a magazine lack 
the news coverage and the sound historical content on state history 
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to be found in PENNsyLvania History. The ultimate plan behind 
this all-important move is to bring the magazine to the direct at- 
tention of thousands of individual members of the historical and 
patriotic societies. We hope this may produce a unity of purpose 
and an advantageous exchange of ideas and information. The pur- 
poses of the plan will be explained fully on April 28. 

A general discussion on operation of small historical society 
museums is scheduled also for the morning Federation session. An 
address on Pennsylvania Indian Paths, based upon his new and 
extensive researches for the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission, will be presented by Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace. The 
guest speaker from outside Pennsylvania will be Mrs. Anne Boyer, 
Executive Secretary of the Detroit Historical Society, Detroit, 
Michigan. This is the largest local historical society in the United 
States and has a dynamic program of public education and public 
relations. Mrs. Boyer will relate this program to suggestions on 
what can be done by any society to “put it on the map.” This is 
Detroit’s 250th anniversary and there are many connections his- 
torically between Detroit history and that of Pennsylvania. 

The program should prove interesting and stimulating. A cordial 
invitation is extended to the college and public school historians to 
attend. This invitation is good whether or not you are a member 
of any historical society. It is a fine opportunity to learn more about 
the societies and what they are doing. It is all a part of our great 
Pennsylvania historical movement. We hope to see many Associa- 
tion members present on April 28.—S. K. S. 


The twentieth annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical 
Association will be held at State College on November 2 and 3, in 
the Nittany Lion Inn. Details of the program will be announced 
in the next issue. 


HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


The Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, magazine 
of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, received a “Certificate 
of Excellence” from the American Institute of Graphic Arts in The 
Magazine Show, 1950, which opened in New York City on October 
16. Since this represents a choice from 562 entries by a jury of ex- 
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perts, on the basis of how well the design and production of the 
magazines fulfilled their self-imposed purposes, the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania is to be congratulated on this honor. At the 
meeting of the Society on December 6, 1950, Dr. Paul A. W. Wal- 
lace spoke on “Indian Trails and Pennsylvania Travelers.” 


The meeting of the Adams County Historical Society on January 
2 was addressed by Professor Robert Bloom, of Gettysburg College. 
His subject, “A Pennsylvania Metropolitan Newspaper Reports the 
Gettysburg Campaign and the Battle of Gettysburg,” dealt with the 
news and editorials of the Philadelphia North American. The an- 
nual election of officers was held. The Adams County Society is 
cooperating with the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission in arrangements for additional historical markers in Get- 
tysburg. Among these will be a marker at the former home of 
Thaddeus Stevens, on Chambersburg Street. The meeting on 
March 6 was addressed by J. Melchior Sheads, a member of the 
faculty of Gettysburg High School. His topic was the history of 
the various fire-fighting organizations that have served Gettysburg 
since 1806, with an account of the epidemic of incendiarism be- 
tween 1846 and 1853. 


Dr. Arthur D. Graeff gave an illustrated lecture on Barn Symbols 
on January 12, 1951, at the Historical Society of Berks County. He 
showed the Farrell Collection of Barn Symbols, an outstanding 
colored slide film of barn decorations in the county. The November- 
December issue of the Historical Review of Berks County featured 
an article on “The Rug Weaver,” 81-year-old Henry Nathan Frey, 
and had a number of other interesting articles and departments. 


The Bradford County Historical Society has begun to publish a 
column of Historical Notes in the Towanda Daily Review. Charles 
De Witt, assistant county superintendent of schools, addressed the 
meeting on January 18, on his teaching experiences in Occupied 
Germany. On February 15, a colored motion picture of Colonial 
Williamsburg was shown. A file of the weekly Monroeton Enter- 
prise for the years from 1887 to 1890 was recently presented to 
the Society by Mr. Lou F. Allen. 


The Cambria County Historical Society, after several years of 
inactivity, has reorganized, its annual meeting being held at the 
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courthouse in Ebensburg on March 17. Henry M. Gooderham of 
Patton was elected president, and the other officers elected include: 
Mrs. Ferdinand K. Shields, of Ebensburg, first vice-president ; 
J. Philip Walters, of Johnstown, second vice-president ; Miss Edna 
Lehman, of Ebensburg, secretary ; and Ernest Apeil, of Ebensburg, 
treasurer. Directors include Mahlon J. Baumgardner, of Ebens- 
burg; R. F. Pruner, of Johnstown; and Alvin T. Buck, of Gallitzin. 
The society advanced plans for enlarging its collection of books and 
historical documents, and for making its collection more readily 
available to the public. The officers are investigating the possibility of 
obtaining more suitable quarters than the present basement room in 
the Courthouse. The employment of a part-time secretary has also 
been authorized, in order to have an attendant on hand to assist 
persons using the society collection. An appeal has been made to 
the public for contributions of historic documents and books to 
enlarge this collection and make it even more useful for the his- 
torical record of the county. The next meeting was scheduled for 
June 16. Congratulations are in order to all the individuals in- 
volved in this revival of a historical society in one of Pennsyl- 
vania’s leading industrial counties. 


The January 16 meeting of the Chester County Historical So- 
ciety was addressed by Dr. Charles W. Heathcote, of West Chester 
State Teachers College, on the subject, “A New Historical Inter- 
pretation of Valley Forge.” The December issue of the Society’s 
Bulletin includes brief articles on spice boxes and on Chester 
County inlaid furniture. The Museum of the Society, at 225 North 
High Street, West Chester, is open from 1 to 5 P.M. every day 
except Sundays and holidays, and from 7 to 9 P.M. on Wednesdays. 


The City History Society of Philadelphia met on February 27 
in a lecture room at Hahnemann Medical College. Dr. George E. 
Nitzsche gave an illustrated address on “Philadelphia and the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania as the Birthplace of Moving Pictures.” 
Doctor Nitzsche took an active part in the early development of this 
industry. The Society also held its annual election of officers and 
directors. 


Dr. Stanley S. Swartley, retired Allegheny College professor 
and curator of the Tarbell Collection at the College Library, spoke 
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on the life, personality, and writings of Ida M. Tarbell at the Jan- 
uary 23 meeting of the Crawford County Historical Society, held 
in the historical rooms of the Meadville Public Library. Materials 
from the Tarbell Collection were displayed in connection with this 
talk. On February 19, Ernest C. Miller, of Warren, addressed the 
Society on John Wilkes Booth. Dr. Frederick F. Seely was the 
speaker on March 19, his topic being Tarleton Bates and the 
“Clapboard Junto.” 


On January 18, 1951, the Hamilton Library and Historical As- 
sociation of Cumberland County held its annual meeting for the 
election of directors and the reports of officers. Jacob M. Goodyear 
read a paper on “The G.A.R. Posts of Cumberland County.” On 
February 15, “Andrew Blair, 1789-1861, A Progressive Thinker,” 
was discussed by Blair’s great-granddaughter, Mariam Woods 
Blair. 


On December 18, the Historical Society of Dauphin County was 
addressed by Hon. John C. Dight on the subject, “These Old Stones 
Speak,” a story of the famous guests at the John Harris-Simon 
Cameron Mansion, and of the events which took place there. This 
was followed by a Christmas party, with group singing of carols. 
At the annual meeting on January 15, the secretary, Albert M. 
Hamer, Jr., gave a resume of the ten programs presented during 
the previous year, and an election of officers was held. Lester M. 
Itterly was elected president to succeed Homer L. Kreider. Other 
officers elected include: Paul H. Rhoads, first vice-president ; Miss 
Avis Mary Custis Cauley, second vice-president ; Albert M. Hamer, 
Jr., secretary; and Frederick J. Bolton, treasurer. The Society’s 
annual Lincoln Day Tea and Open House was held on February 12 
from 2 to 5 P.M. Dr. R. C. Allen, Executive Secretary of the 
American Rose Society, addressed the meeting on February 19 on 
“Harrisburg Contributions to Horticultural History.” 


“Know Your State” was the theme of the Donora Historical So- 
ciety’s meeting on February 13. Miss Mary Tomer was the prin- 
cipal speaker, her topic being the story of the Drake Well. 


John W. Ray has been named Curator of the Erie County His- 
torical Society, and will keep the Society’s office in the Old Custom 
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House open daily. Retired after long years of service as high school 
principal and in other administrative capacities in the Erie public 
schools, Mr. Ray took an active part in the modernization of the 
historical curriculum and in the introduction of State and local his- 
tory as a subject. He should, therefore, be able to accomplish a 
great deal in expanding the activities of the Erie society. 


The Fort Le Boeuf Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists, 
has received an appropriation of $500 from the Erie County Com- 
missioners for the binding of books in the Fort Le Boeuf Memorial 
library. 


The Christmas program of the Historical Society of Frankford, 
on December 12, 1950, was entitled “Christmas at Sallie Leake’s— 
The Passing of an Old Landmark.” On February 13, the annual 
joint meeting of the Historical Society with the Flag House Chapter 
of the Daughters of the American Revolution was held. Robert 
Lowe Kunzig, Deputy Attorney General in charge of the State De- 
partment of Justice’s new Anti-Subversive Section, was the speaker. 
On March 13, Harry Stewart Donat spoke on “The Stephen 
Decaturs of Frankford,” describing life at “Millsdale,’” home of 
the naval heroes. 


The meeting of the Historical and Genealogical Society of Indiana 
County on December 14 heard a report on the first six months of 
its genealogical project. Wills of Indiana County from 1806 to 1850 
have been recorded on cards, birth and marriage data have been 
similarly compiled, and almost 2,500 obituaries have been collected. 
News items about men and women in the service are also being 
collected. Officers elected at the previous meeting include: Ralph 
O. Trexler, president; Fred D. Berkebile, vice-president; Mrs. 
Agnes E. Hood, recording secretary; Mrs. Frances Strong Hel- 
man, corresponding secretary; and J. Neil Griffith, treasurer. 
On March 6, the Society held a joint meeting with the Indiana 
County Chapter of the D. A. R. and the Indian Springs Chapter 
of the Daughters of the War of 1812. The Junior Historians of 
Keith School provided musical selections, and Dr. John Sahli of 
the faculty of Indiana State Teachers College presented “A View 
of Our Asiatic Problem.” The library of the Indiana County so- 
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ciety is now in Judge Clark Memorial Hall, Indiana, a building 
governed by the county commissioners and a board of control made 
up of veterans’ organizations. This library will be open at 6:30 
P.M., every meeting night. 


The Keystonians, of Harrisburg, devoted their meeting of De- 
cember 21, 1950, to a discussion of “Thaddeus Stevens—Hero or 
Heel.” Attorney William S. Middleton presented a Northern view, 
and Attorney Homer L. Kreider a Southern view. On January 11, 
Lawrence Thurman, curator of Old Economy, spoke on the early 
years of that community. The annual Ladies’ Night, on February 
8, was devoted to a musical program on Stephen Collins Foster. 
Charles H. Linde was the “conductor.” At the meeting on March 
8, the speaker was the Mohawk Indian, Toriwawakon, better known 
as Dr. Paul A. W. Wallace. His topic was “Indian Paths of Penn- 
sylvania.” 


The Lancaster County Historical Society has launched a drive 
to preserve the Bushong’s Mill covered bridge, built 107 years ago. 
This bridge was weakened by a December storm, and closed to 
traffic. At the meeting of the Society on January 5, George L. 
Heiges read a paper on “When Lancaster was Capital of Pennsyl- 
vania.” Officers elected at this meeting include: George L. Heiges, 
president; Dr. Arthur Mylin, George F. K. Erisman, and Paul 
Mueller, vice-presidents ; Jack W. W. Loose, recording secretary ; 
M. Luther Heisey, corresponding secretary and editor ; C. H. Mar- 
tin, treasurer; Mary A. Ranck, librarian; and S. Grace Hurst, 
financial secretary and assistant librarian. Dr. Herbert H. Beck, 
president emeritus, announced that the Society would make official 
recognition of the centennial of the Christiana Riot, next September. 


More than two hundred persons attended the annual winter din- 
ner meeting of the Lehigh County Historical Society on January 20. 
Dr. J. William Frey, of the faculty of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege, was the principal speaker, on the origin and development of 
Pennsylvania German folk music. Melville J. Boyer, secretary of 
the Society, gave an account of the new publication which is being 
distributed to members: Lower Jordan Valley Pennsylvania Ger- 
man Settlements, by David G. Williams. Pennsylvania German 
dialect songs were presented by Aaron Rehrig and Mrs. Florence 
Kline, and Mr. and Mrs. Irwin J. Frantz gave a Pennsylvania 
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Dutch skit. Both these groups were introduced by William S. 
“Pumpernickle Bill” Troxell. 


The Lycoming Historical Society held its annual Christmas party 
on December 21 at the Society Museum. The Williamsport High 
School Choir provided an evening of Christmas music. At the meet- 
ing on January 18, Marshall R. Anspach, county solicitor and presi- 
dent of the Muncy Historical Society, presented a paper on “The 
Holland Land Company and Samuel Wallis.” At the meeting on 
March 15, Dr. Herbert Stover, author of Men in Buckskin and 
other historical novels, was the speaker. 


The Monroe County Historical Society held its annual business 
meeting on January 6, and its annual dinner meeting on January 11. 
At the latter, William S. Lesh spoke on “Stage Coaches, Inns, and 
Turnpikes of Monroe County.” 


At the November meeting of the Historical Society of Mont- 
gomery County, Dr. Eugene A. Barrett spoke on “The Life and 
Services of John F. Hartranft.” Mr. H. H. Ganser, a trustee of the 
Society, reported on the seven Montgomery County Generals who 
are interred in Montgomery Cemetery. On this occasion Mr. 
Hartranft Stockham, one of the two remaining direct descendants 
of Governor Hartranft, presented to the Society a number of bound 
volumes of the Governor’s personal correspondence. 


The Northumberland County Historical Society celebrated its 
silver anniversary at a dinner meeting on December 5, 1950. All 
the officers were re-elected, including Charles H. Carter, who was 
named to his seventh term as president. Mr. Carter gave the ad- 
dress of the evening on “The Possessions of Our Pioneers.” A 
souvenir program arranged by Charles H. Snyder, secretary, and 
C. Warren Gutelius, one of the trustees, gave a brief history of the 
organization, which was founded in Sunbury in 1925. The late 
Frederic A. Godcharles was president until his death in 1944. 
Seventeen volumes of proceedings have been published, and the 
18th will soon be issued. At the meeting on January 12, Miss Eliza- 
beth B. Montgomery, of York, spoke on the Reverend John Bryson 
and his school, and on February 9, C. Warren Gutelius spoke on the 
Northumberland Bridge Company. 
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At the annual reorganization meeting of the board of directors 
of the Pennsylvania German Society, William S. Troxell, of Allen- 
town, was named as vice-president, succeeding David A. Miller, 
who asked to be relieved of the office he has filled for several terms. 
The directors voted to change the form of the Society’s annual 
publication, and to publish proceedings separately. Publications will 
be bound with a hard cover. President Henry F. Borneman’s work 
on illuminated book plates is now being printed. 


The seventh annual conference of the Polish American Historical 
Association was held at the Nazareth Academy in Torresdale, on 
December 27 and 28. Among the papers presented were several of 
Pennsylvania interest: “The Poles in Philadelphia to 1914,” by 
Sister M. Theodosetta, of Philadelphia; “The Poles in Erie,” by 
Mrs. Helen S. Zand, of Erie; and “The Poles in Western Pennsyl- 
vania,” by Reverend M. Drelak, of Pittsburgh. 


Dr. R. W. Brown, President of the Reading Company, was the 
speaker at the regular winter meeting of the Pottstown Historical 
Society, on January 29. His address was entitled, “When the 
Reading Came to Pottstown.” 


The Snyder County Historical Society Bulletin, Volume III, 
Number 4, publishes three papers presented at meetings during 
1950: “Divisive Factors in Denominational Churches,” by Dr. 
George F. Dunkelberger ; “Reverend John Peter Shindel, Sr.,” by 
Heber G. Gearhart; and “Lieutenant Colonel Peter Hosterman,”’ 
by Dewey S. Herrold. 


The Valley Forge Historical Society continues the work of res- 
toration within its Museum. Lloyd Eastwood-Seibold, curator, and 
Mrs. Robert C. Liggett, chairman of the committee in charge, have 
had many of the exhibits in the Lafayette Gallery temporarily re- 
moved. The new display of Washington’s tent, headquarters flag, 
and the personal possessions of George and Martha Washington 
in this gallery will soon be ready. 


The Wayne County Historical Society calls attention to the pub- 
lication of a biography of Christian Dorflinger, 1828-1915, by his 
grandson, Frederick D. Suydam. Dorflinger was the founder of 
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Dorflinger Glass Works in White Mills, famous for the quality of 
its glass. Mr. Suydam has donated a number of copies of his book 
to the Society, from which it may be purchased, the proceeds going 
to the work of the organization. The Society held its quarterly meet- 
ing on January 26, at which officers delivered their reports. Four 
delegates were elected to attend the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Historical Societies on April 28, in Harrisburg. 


The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, meeting on 
January 22, 1951, was addressed by Dorothy Daniel on “Pitts- 
burgh’s First Important Industry,” and a special exhibit of glass 
was arranged for the occasion. Through a grant from the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation, this regional historical society is now 
able to expand its activities. Philip H. Lantz has been appointed 
Director, while Franklin F. Holbrook is now Librarian, con- 
tinuing as Editor of the Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine. Through the generosity of two trustees, Mrs. Douglas Stewart 
and Mr. Henry King Siebeneck, the large basement room is being 
put in order for display purposes. An attractive leaflet has been 
published, describing the purposes of the Society. 


The York County Historical Society arranged a special window 
display, in commemoration of the 219th anniversary of Washing- 
ton’s birth. Portraits of Washington from the personal collection 
of John Lowry Ruth, director of the Society, were featured, to- 
gether with other interesting Washington items. 


Plans for the joint publication of a new historical magazine have 
been announced by the Tredyffrin-Easttown History Club, the 
Lower Merion Township Historical Society, and the Haverford 
Township Historical Society. Dr. Douglas MacFarlane, member of 
both the Lower Merion and Haverford Township societies, will 
serve as editor of this Main Line Patriot, and reports its main 
objectives as “to stimulate patriotism, particularly among school 
children, and to increase knowledge and awareness of the traditions 
of the past.” The first issue, scheduled to reach the newsstands on 
the first of March, will include articles on the early Welsh tract, 
on the early inns of the Main Line, and on John Roberts, a resi- 
dent of Penn Valley who was hanged as a traitor. 
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OF MEN AND MANY THINGS 


Several bills of interest to Pennsylvania historians have already 
been introduced in the 1951 session of the General Assembly. In 
the State House of Representatives, the able and respected Norman 
Wood, chairman of the Appropriations Committee, has introduced 
legislation creating a revolving fund for the publications and his- 
toric properties of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Com- 
mission ; in this Historical Preservation Fund would be placed the 
proceeds from the sale of publications and from admission fees at 
the properties. Representative Wood has also introduced a bill for 
the acquisition of the famous Landis Valley Museum. Representa- 
tive John R. Haudenshield, of Allegheny County, and Representa- 
tive Wilson L. Yeakel, of Bucks County, have jointly introduced a 
bill providing for the publication of a revised edition of Frontier 
Forts of Pennsylvania and of similar reports on such topics as 
Indian trails, Pennsylvania canals, and the like. Representative 
Stanley Blair, of Erie County, has introduced a special appropria- 
tion for the Fort Le Boeuf Memorial at Waterford, and Repre- 
sentative LeRoy A. Weidner, of Berks County, has ‘ntroduced 
several appropriation measures for Daniel Boone Homestead. 


Henry P. MclIlhenny, curator of decorative arts of the Philadel- 
phia Museum of Art, has been retained as advisor for the restora- 
tion of Wheatland, it has been announced by the trustees of the 
James Buchanan Foundation for the Preservation of Wheatland. 
Mcllhenny will make four visits a year to Wheatland, to settle 
decorative problems. Mrs. M. L. Lampe, chairman of the restora- 
tion committee, states that sustaining members of the Junior League 
of Lancaster will pay for repainting hallways at Wheatland. Dur- 
ing the last nine months of 1950, 4,674 people visited Wheatland, 
including 1,375 during Pennsylvania Week. 


On January 2, 1951, United States Secretary of the Interior 
Oscar L. Chapman formally accepted the transfer to the Federal 
government of responsibility for the management and upkeep of 
historic Independence Hall and Carpenters’ Hall. He emphasized 
that the transfer involves no change of title to the properties. In his 
prepared address, Secretary Chapman stated, “Independence Hall, 
with its symbol of American spirit in the Liberty Bell, remains the 
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property of the City. Likewise, Carpenters’ Hall, owned by the 
Carpenters’ Company since it was built in 1770, will be opened to 
the public as part of the National Historical Park, but it will re- 
main the property of the company.” The project, as authorized by 
Congress, calls for Federal, State, and City participation in the 
proper development of the Independence National Historical Park. 
An illustrated folder on the Park is now available at ten cents a 
copy from the Superintendent of Documents, United States Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


The Bethlehem Globe Times has begun to publish a series of 
articles on the history of Northampton County by Harvey F. 
Trumbore, who was county commissioners’ clerk, 1896-1898. Mr. 
Trumbore will deal not only with the earlier history of the county 
but with personal reminiscences. 


Warrington Meeting Chapter, Daughters of American Colonists, 
announces the publication of their Bulletin 1, containing the history 
of Warrington Monthly Meeting, Society of Friends, Wellsville, 
Pennsylvania, and a chronological list of tombstone inscriptions to 
1895. The bulletin is priced at 35 cents per copy, and may be 
ordered from Mrs. W. D. Brougher, 1386 Sleepy Hollow Road, 
York. 


A recent announcement of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
reproduced the following newspaper advertisement noticed by one 
of its members : 


KITTENS—Free to good homes. Direct descendants of cat 
brought to America by William Penn. Doctor Bachrach’s Ani- 
mal Hospital, 5905 N. Broad Street. 


Five songs by early Pennsylvania composers are included in the 
RCA Victor recording of American Songs, sung by Margaret 
Truman and the Robert Shaw Chorale. Among them are four by 
Francis Hopkinson, of Philadelphia, including the famous “My 
Days Have Been So Wondrous Free,” and one by John Antes 
which was published in a Moravian collection in Bethlehem. Such 
music, of interest to Pennsylvania historians, is not often found 
on records; it is of value in recapturing the feeling and sentiment 
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of an earlier age. “In einem Kuehlen Grunde,” the original Ger- 
man version of a folksong given in Pennsylvania Songs and Leg- 
ends, pages 119-120, is sung by Erna Sack in a Capitol-Telefunken 
recording, Encores. Carol Brice, the noted contralto, gives a 
particularly fine rendition of Stephen Foster’s “Ah, May the Red 
Rose Live Alway” in a recent Columbia recording. Pittsburgh’s 
Louise Homer is among the famous singers of the past represented 
in RCA Victor’s Treasury of Immortal Performances, a collection 
which also includes Alma Gluck’s “Carry Me Back to Old Vir- 
ginny,” by the Philadelphia minstrel, James Bland. 


Gap is planning its 250th anniversary celebration for this sum- 
mer. Rev. Albert W. Lenz is general chairman of the committee 
arranging for the celebration. Dedication of the nearly-completed 
fire hall will be part of the program, which will also lay emphasis 
on such historic spots as the William Penn spring and the old 
clock tower. The pupils of Gap Centralized School will present 
historical projects, with the aid of the Parent-Teachers Association, 
and there will be a street frolic with dancing and singing and other 
forms of entertainment. 


The Fort Ligonier Memorial Foundation is carrying on a cam- 
paign to raise funds for the rebuilding of the Fort. Logs are being 
sold at ten dollars each, with the slogan, “Build Yourself into the 
Fort.” Recently, the Farmers’ Institute, sponsored by the local 
Rotary Club in cooperation with the Westmoreland County Agri- 
cultural Extension Association, devoted a page of its program to 
an account of the Fort and a plea for help in this community 
undertaking. 


United States Senators Edward Martin and James H. Duff 
have jointly introduced a bill to provide for a commemorative 
stamp in honor of President James Buchanan, since this year will 
be the 160th anniversary of his birth. 


John Witthoft, State Anthropologist on the staff of the Penn- 
sylvania Historical and Museum Commission, reports the discovery 
of the first conclusive signs of the prehistoric people who roamed 
Pennsylvania 10,000 years ago. An eroded hilltop on a Dauphin 
County farm was the scene of the discovery, in a rugged valley at a 
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head of Armstrong’s Creek, north of Peter’s Mountain. He states, 
“A series of fluted stone spear points are our clue to when these 
people lived there. This type of point has been connected with no 
other people, and definitely not with later Indians.” The antiquity 
of these fluted points is indicated by the bones of extinct animals, 
with which similar Folsom Points are associated in other regions. 
The site has also produced scraper-type stone tools, as well as other 
materials closely related to objects discovered in the earliest sites 
of the Great Plains and in Alaska. 


The Seminars in American Culture sponsored by the New York 
State Historical Association will be held again at Cooperstown, 
New York, from July 5 to 12. Of particular interest and value will 
be the session on the “Work of the Historical Society” directed by 
Dr. Albert Corey, New York State Historian, and Dr. S. K. 
Stevens. Problems of the small historical society library will be 
discussed by James Dunn, librarian of the New York State His- 
torical Association. Mrs. Anna Belle Lee J. Boyer, Executive 
Secretary of the Detroit Historical Society, will analyze problems 
of public relations and publicity for societies. Mr. Lorrin McMillen 
of the Long Island Historical Society will discuss community aid 
to historical society work. The program will last for one week and 
is one of direct value to historical society leaders. Details may be 
obtained by writing to Louis Jones, Director, New York State 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, New York. 


The annual meeting of the American Association for State and 
Local History will come east again this year. It will be held in the 
spring rather than in the fall in order to coincide with the New 
Castle, Delaware, tercentenary celebration. The meetings will be 
held at New Castle on June 14-16, inclusive. The program will 
feature an entire session on the historical resources and institutions 
of southeastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, and Mary- 
land. Dr. H. Clay Reed of the University of Delaware is chairman 
of the program committee. He is assisted by Dr. Richard P. Mc- 
Cormick of Rutgers University and president of the New Jersey 
State Historical Society, Dr. Charles B. Clark, Washington Col- 
lege, Chestertown, Maryland, and Dr. S. K. Stevens. Attendance 
is not limited to members of the national association. Everyone 
interested in local history is invited cordially to attend. Details may 
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be obtained from Doctor Reed at the University of Delaware, 
Newark, Delaware. 


A Pennsylvania Folk Life Conference will be held at Franklin 
and Marshall College, Lancaster, on Saturday, March 31, meeting 
in the Little Theatre of the Liberal Arts Building. The morning 
program will include papers by Don Yoder, John A. Hostetler, 
Sam Bayard, and Alfred L. Shoemaker, on various aspects of Penn- 
sylvania and American folk culture. At the afternoon meeting there 
will be an important series of announcements on the creation of an 
American Folk Life Center, a new academic quarterly, a new so- 
ciety—the Pennsylvania Folk Life Society, a new magazine—Penn- 
sylvania Life, and a new university press. Undoubtedly, this will 
require further discussion in the next News and Comment. 


Another Pennsylvania magazine made its first appearance in 
January, 1951. Pennsylvania Turnpike Turns is designed to pro- 
vide tourists and vacationers with information about Pennsylvania’s 
historic sites and recreational facilities. The first issue presented 
articles on the Turnpike, Hershey, Ephrata Cloister, the “Dutch” 
Country, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania’s Grand Canyon, and Gettys- 
burg. It is a well-illustrated attractive magazine of a popular nature, 
another indication that interest in history is no longer confined to 
classrooms and historical societies. Albert F. Ceres, Jr., is the edi- 
tor, and Maxwell J. Moore and Richard W. Evans are the pub- 
lishers. 


We note with regret the death of Dr. Thomas Montgomery 
Lightfoot, educator and genealogist, who was a member of the 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, and of a number of other 
historical societies of the State. He was president of the Muncy 
Historical Society in 1938, and had recently received special honor 
from the Franklin Institute as a member for 61 years. 


The recent death of Dr. William C. Storrick, at the age of 94 
years, removes from the historical scene in Gettysburg a person 
most thoroughly familiar with the details of the battle. As a boy of 
seven, Storrick heard Lincoln’s famous address. After 34 years as 
a teacher, he served with the Gettysburg National Park Com- 
mission, first as a caretaker, and later as superintendent of battle- 
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field guides. Gettysburg College gave him an honorary degree as 
Doctor of Letters in 1945. 


SOURCES 


In its program of fiscal archive restoration, the Department of 
the Auditor General has been bringing to light many documents of 
historic importance. Discovery of a Revolutionary War account 
book, entitled “Day Book, State Commissary of Militia Stores 
Office,” was recently announced by State Auditor General Weldon 
B. Heyburn. This is an accounting of the war surplus property in 
the hands of the commissary between the end of the war and 1790. 


The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission an- 
nounces the publication of The Papers of Henry Bouquet, Volume 
II, the Forbes Expedition, June-December, 1758. This new printed 
edition departs completely from the earlier mimeographed edition, 
which was limited to the main Bouquet Collection in the British 
Museum, and which retained the series arrangement used there. 
Now, the letters and other documents have been rearranged chrono- 
logically, new material on Bouquet from other collections has been 
incorporated, and notes of identification and explanation have been 
added. This volume extends to 704 pages. Illustrations include the 
first color reproduction of the original portrait of Bouquet, fac- 
similes of several documents and maps, portraits of General John 
Forbes and Sir John St. Clair, and an aerial view of Laurel Ridge 
at the point where the Forbes Road crossed it. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Bureau of Publications, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 
at the price of $7.00 per copy, postpaid. As the Bureau has no 
facilities for billing, check or money order should accompany the 
order. As this edition has been limited to a thousand copies, those 
interested should not delay in ordering it. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EpITED By J. CUTLER ANDREWS 
Pennsylvania College for Women 


The Pennsylvania Dutch. By Fredric Klees. (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1950. Pp. ix, 451. $5.00.) 


Fredric Klees’ The Pennsylvania Dutch is the best and most inclusive 
volume with an over-all approach to its subject in the last decade. “I have 
tried,” he says, “to make this book a comprehensive treatment of the Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch in which everything was touched on and nothing ignored.” It is a 
purpose achieved, on the whole, in a book of six parts (“Religion,” “The 
Past,” “By the Sweat of Their Brow,” “The Country and the People,” 
“Folkways,” and “The Arts”) with thirty-two chapters plus “A Forward 
Glance” and “Epilogue,” all enhanced by the author’s thirty-three typical 
pen-and-ink drawings. 

Since this is no place for contention concerning the validity of Mr. Klees’ 
argument for the use of Pennsylvania Dutch rather than Pennsylvania Ger- 
man, the reviewer will cater to the author’s preference. Mr. Klees presents 
his own people in terms of their origin and background; history, struggles, 
and experience in America during war and peace; contributions to agricul- 
ture, industry, and art; beliefs, superstitions, and other folklore; and char- 
acteristics, dialect, place names, costumes, holidays, recreations, and foods. 
His intimate knowledge of the field covers the whole gamut of Pennsylvania 
Dutch life and adorns the religious, social, and political aspects with new 
facts and views. In a scintillating style, with an occasional touch of humor, 
he paints a forceful but honest picture of the Pennsylvania Dutch, which he 
also fits into the general life of state and nation. Here is not just another 
book about the Pennsylvania Dutch. 


The reader will feel the full impact of these people upon the past and the 
present. He will learn first about the Mennonites, the Amish, and the other 
“plain people,” to whom the outsider turns at the mention of the term. Next 
he will meet the “church people” (Lutheran and Reformed), Moravians, and 
others, forming the large majority and not recognizable by their dress. Then 
he will come upon the hotbed of religions, the curious and fanatical com- 
munal groups. It is a logical approach when one considers the vital rdle of 
religion in the lives of our ancestors. The reader sees them across the broad 
Atlantic, only to face new hardships in a wilderness of war and Indians. He 
watches the new Americans conquer “By the Sweat of Their Brow”; till 
the soil; build forge and mill, also wagon road, canal, and railroad, into the 
“Dutch Country.” How they lived and felt, a veritable biography of a people 
from cradle to tombstone, unfolds for the reader. 
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A few of the outstanding chapters are “The Fat Earth’; “Upcountry 
Dutch” with a fine characterization; “Church, House, Barn, and Garden”; 
and the descriptive, poetic epilogue on the seasons, “A Pennsylvania Dutch 
Calendar.” 

And now for some negative criticism! Why does Mr. Klees include facts 
about the Hessian mercenaries (pp. 150, 175, 209) when he eliminates their 
descendants from the ranks of the Pennsylvania Dutch? He even points to 
the desertion of Hessians to the American side through the influence of 
Christopher Ludwick, baker general to the Continental Army. “Du verdamm- 
ter Hess” may still be a vitriolic term, but it is difficult to understand 
rejection of Hessian descendants. The definition of Pennsylvania Dutch is 
rather limited and not consistently followed. To call Lorenzo Da Ponte a 
Pennsylvania Dutchman (p. 274) and exclude the Hessians is incompre- 
hensible. Da Ponte (born the son of an Italian Jew near Venice) did 
not arrive in Philadelphia till June 4, 1805. The Harmonists and Blooming 
Grovers, who arrived about the same time, were not mentioned. Many of 
the ironmasters should have been hidden under a bushel, for they were not 
Pennsylvania Dutch despite the location of their forges. The English Chris- 
topher Witt (p. 360) will hardly proclaim the fame of the Pennsylvania 
Dutch for the first organ in the colony. At times a confusion of Pennsylvania 
and Pennsylvania Dutch lingers on. 


Mr. Klees accepts as fact two stories which lack the authentic support of 
records. Legend alone envelops George Kremer’s dialect speech in Congress 
and the complementary dreams of Shikellimy and Weiser about the rifle and 
the Isle of Que. Partial deletion of extraneous information about the Indians, 
the French and Indian War, and the Civil War would have improved the 
book. The Moravians established two colleges, rather than one. 

Why Berks County apple tart? The “best pie between the Atlantic and 
the Pacific”? Rather disconcerting to the county pride of other Pennsylvania 
Dutch, isn’t it? What about mention of the tomato tart, the onion pie, or 
the apees cookies? The reviewer would like to invite the author to the native 
haunts of Lehigh County to taste some Schlappkuche or milkpie, “a pale 
makeshift of a pie.” 

The statement that Pennsylvania Dutch “prose is distinctly inferior” be- 
comes more understandable in view of the author’s admitted inability “to 
read Dutch with any degree of ease.” Lloyd Moll’s Am Schwarze Baer, not 
named, is prose of the highest order. Unfortunately, dialect orthography is 
inaccurate: Demegraudisch (aa or aw), blutzwagons (0), neuer (neier), 
long (lang), Buchlich (ck), schlochte (a). Typographical errors include 
become for became (p. 32), it for ts (p. 202), Pennslyvania (p. 204), Quaker- 
own for Quakertown (p. 251), ertswhile (p. 274), of for if (p. 375), and 
the omission of ¢t in Buchschtaaweschpielerei (p. 411). 

These defects and others notwithstanding, here is an outstanding book in 


the field. 
Susquehanna University RusseL_t W. GILBERT 
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The Letters of Benjamin Franklin & Jane Mecom. Edited with an Introduc- 
tion by Carl Van Doren. (Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton University 
Press, 1950. Pp. xx, 380. $6.00.) 


This compendium of family letters exchanged over a period of six decades, 
from 1726 to 1789, between Benjamin Franklin, youngest of the ten Franklin 
brothers, and his sister Jane Mecom, youngest of the seven Franklin girls, 
is a model of arrangement. Had Van Doren, or someone equally competent, 
arranged this correspondence in its present readable form, Van Doren’s own 
biography, masterly as it is, would have been better. 

The practice of placing at the head of each letter a typical sentence, an 
excerpt from the missive which follows, is a true Van Doren touch; it 
engages our interest and arrests our attention. Some of these prefatory 
sentences such as “We are apt to forget that we are growing old,” “If a 
Boston man should come to be Pope,” “Hosanna today and crucify tomor- 
row,” suggest Poor Richard in their appropriate terseness. The excellent 
resolve which the collator expresses in the preface, “No unsupported state- 
ment has been made and no conjecture is masked as a statement,” might 
be followed with profit by many contemporary biographers. 

An incredible amount of research has gone into the explanatory notes 
which precede each letter, and yet the inexorable reviewer sometimes de- 
mands more. Who was the Bishop who evoked the squabbles of the good 
Massachusetts folk as referred to in Benjamin’s letter of February 23, 1769? 
Who were the “engaging discreet young gentlemen” who brought over Jane’s 
letter of September 25, 1770 to Franklin in London? Medical students we 
fancy, bound for Edinburgh, where their names might be identified in Doctor 
Cullen’s list of American registrants at the Edinburgh Medical School. And 
the note preceding Franklin’s letter of June 28, 1756 might well state that 
Franklin and the printer Strahan had been corresponding for at least thirteen 
years, or since 1743. 

These, to be sure, are trifling strictures to reflect upon the real worth 
of a task so well accomplished. This book was Van Doren’s last important 
assignment and, we venture to think, not his least agreeable. “No identified 
likeness of Jane Mecom has been preserved,” says the foreword, and yet we 
have in the completed work a speaking likeness. She was not an educated 
woman. Her distinguished brother and correspondent said that while her 
spelling was often faulty and phonetic, it was “better than that of most 
American women of her age,” which after all is damning with faint praise. 
But looming out from the mass of correspondence comes the vision of a 
woman who played her part bravely as a good wife, a good mother, and a 
good sister. Benjamin’s observation that “She did not live in the past and 
hers was not a past in which to live in,’ evokes the retort that a woman 
who had a shiftless husband and defective children could scarcely attain to 
happy recollection. 

In this correspondence between brother and sister, which lasted sixty-three 
years and ended only with Benjamin’s death, the dominant theme is mutual 
respect, an admiration which increased with the gathering years. When 
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Jane gets the rumor (false, of course) that her brother had been made a 
Baronet and Governor of Pennsylvania, she coyly writes, “I have not been 
accustomed to pay my complements to Baronets.” And the distinguished 
Envoy back, full of honors, from the court of Louis the Sixteenth finds time 
amid all the crowded fetes in connection with his reception at Philadelphia 
to write to his sister and assure her, “You were ever my peculiar favorite.” 

These letters bring out some excellent traits in Benjamin as a public 
servant. When Jane’s son, Benny Mecom, a sad wastrel it is to be feared, 
comes back from a dubious career as manager of Benjamin’s printing 
house at Antigua, Jane is naturally desirous that some sinecure can be found 
for him in the Post Office. Benny, of course, owed money to his uncle, to 
Parker in Woodbury, to Strahan in Edinburgh, to almost everybody. An- 
other man in Franklin’s position might have made a place for his nephew, 
but instead the Post Master bluntly declares, “It is a rule with me not to 
remove any officer who behaves well, keeps regular accounts and pays duly.” 

It is after Franklin’s return from France in 1785 and when both cor- 
respondents are in the twilight of life that the letters multiply in numbers 
and interest. Says Benjamin, “You and I have almost finished the Journey 
of Life. We are now but a little way from home and yet have enough in our 
Pockets to pay for the Post-Chaises.” Curious that in this very sympathetic 
series of closing letters the note of homely congeniality usurps the pages 
which might have been occupied with the discussion of stirring contemporary 
public events. Soap is the compelling theme. Benjamin is more concerned 
with a dissertation upon its proper boiling than upon a description of the 
progress of the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia. 

An important addition, this, to our store of Frankliniana. To be sure the 
information contained in these letters was to be had by the persevering 
student but only after considerable research in many depositories. Its arrange- 
ment in this attractive volume materially lightens the task and broadens our 
horizon. 


Reading, Penna. J. Bennetr NoLtan 


The New Nation. A History of the United States during the Confederation, 
1781-1789. By Merrill Jensen. (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1950. Pp. 
xviii, 433 [xi]. $5.00.) 


In 1888, John Fiske propounded his classic thesis of “the critical period,” 
emphasizing that the years of the Articles of Confederation were times of 
political despair and economic dislocation. This view of our national be- 
ginning pictured a numbing paralysis that descended over the life of the 
Confederation during the post-war era—a demoralized economy, childishly 
quarrelsome states, diplomatic failures, threats of secession, the masses 
hating the classes. The drift toward anarchical stagnation, declared Fiske 
and those who followed in his footsteps, ended when unselfish patriotic 
realists created a new central government under the present Constitution. 

Professor Merrill Jensen of the University of Wisconsin has presented in 
The New Nation a radically different picture of the Confederation period, 
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with which there will be substantial disagreement. Granted, he writes, that 
the aftermath of war ushered in pressing problems of readjustment for a 
distressed portion of the population, nowhere in the 1780’s is there a picture 
of stagnation and decay. Indeed, contemporary evidence clearly shows a sub- 
stantial prosperity by 1787 and a general competency by the states to solve 
in orderly fashion the problems besetting a new country in a hostile world. 
Dr. Jensen notes that by May, 1787 trade had increased; Americans had 
turned to manufacturing as never before; a bureaucrary had been created; 
part of the national debt had been liquidated; and the national domain had 
been secured. Only a disgruntled faction of public creditors, land speculators, 
profit-hungry merchants, and those who feared the political pressure of the 
‘Srresponsible rabble” propagandized for the framing of a “nationalist” sys- 
tem of government with powers of coercion rather than persuasion. In short, 
concludes Dr. Jensen, the Confederation had succeeded; the distorted picture 
that has been passed down to historians is due to an unquestioning accept- 
ance of the carping criticisms of Washington, Hamilton, Madison, Jay and 
a host of lesser celebrities who opposed the Articles almost from the moment 
of their drafting. 

These personalized judgments, though valuable as an antidote to Fiske’s 
interpretation, are highly vulnerable. One error is in maintaining that those 
who favored a strong central government were motivated entirely by eco- 
nomic selfishness or fear of popularly controlled state legislatures. The 
Confederation was deficient, as experience demonstrated, in dealing with 
foreign nations, in handling the public debt, in commercial regulations, and 
in coercing recalcitrant states. These infirmities, aggravated by the depend- 
ence of an inadequate executive upon the legislature and the absence of a 
well-ordered federal judiciary, might have been remedied had it not been for 
the ill-conceived rule requiring unanimous state consent to a constitutional 
amendment, which made change or revision impossible. 

When debt-burdened masses secured control of seven state legislatures and 
passed stay laws of moratoria and issued depreciated paper monies, it did 
not evidence an “agrarian society” as Dr. Jensen sees it, but rather economic 
adversities. The author’s examination of export figures for tobacco to 
illustrate normality of production by 1785 is misleading. What of the 
collapse of the New England fishing industry and the Southern production 
of. rice and indigo? Other questions remain unanswered. Did not Shays’ 
Rebellion show clearly the dangerous temper of the people? Had not the 
Confederation fallen so low in public esteem that most men of ability refused 
membership in the Congress and that a quorum could rarely be obtained for 
months during 1786 and 1787? 

Many will question Dr. Jensen’s basic point of view, but no one will im- 
pugn the vitality, readability, and thorough scholarship of The New Nation. 
He has used source materials extensively, has punctuated his contentions 
with precise documentation, has indexed thoroughly, and has given both 
scholar and teacher new factual grist with which to re-evaluate the Con- 
federation period. 

The Ohio State University Harotp M. HELFMAN 
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Pennsylvania Agriculture and Country Life, 1640-1840. By Stevenson Whit- 
comb Fletcher [Illustrations by S. W. Fletcher, Jr.] (Harrisburg: 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission, 1950. Pp. xiv, 605. 
$3.00.) 

This book seems to be the outcome of many years, possibly an academic 
lifetime, spent by Dean Fletcher of Pennsylvania State College in the 
gathering of notes, and it covers farming life and practices from the time 
of Indian ascendancy to the years when supremacy in American agriculture 
was slipping westward out of Pennsylvania. 

In scope the book is generous, covering the land, the various races and 
nationalities of farmers, pioneering farming practices, buildings, implements, 
labor systems, crops and specialties, stock breeding, transportation problems, 
economic aspects of farming and farm life, the processing of agricultural 
products, home life, social customs, schools, churches, and civic problems, 
all in thirty-two chapters covering 541 full pages. There is even a section 
on drinking habits, beginning as follows: “Tree fruits were grown primarily 
to drink, frequently to feed to hogs and only incidentally to eat. Our colonial 
forebears were prodigious drinkers of a great variety of liquors, fermented 
and distilled. They viewed water, for drinking purposes, with deep suspicion 
if not aversion. This was partly because poor sanitation often rendered water 
unsafe to drink but mainly because Old World customs of many generations 
prevailed here” (pp. 210-211). This passage, incidentally, reveals the author’s 
lively style when he cuts loose from quotations. 

The work is, in fact, pretty largely a mosaic (or maze) of quotations, 
justified in the following words on page iii. “Whenever possible the story 
is told in the words of contemporaries, even at the expense of continuity of 
narrative. Firsthand accounts by those who experienced the circumstance or 
were eye-witnesses of the scene have an authenticity that a writer of today 
can only assume.” 

This statement contains some assumptions that the historian would do well 
to consider. In the first place, many of the quotations are either not from 
the sources or are only indirectly from them. Of the eighteen quotations 
from the first twenty backnote references, two are purely secondary, eight 
are requotations from secondary collections or treatises, and eight are from 
original printed sources. This sampling seems to be typical of all the quota- 
tions. Even original printed sources sometimes take liberties with the 
testimony of witnesses. Secondary collections and treatises frequently com- 
pound the errors made in the first printing. But if secondary writings are 
carefully done, more truth emerges than in the original sources. The treatises 
are the verdicts of the jury after a careful sifting of conflicting testimony 
from participants and eye-witnesses. The jury is instructed to disregard what 
a witness tells in the way of indirect evidence. Why, then, should quotations 
always be considered more authentic than the conclusions derived from care- 
ful historical examination, criticism, and comparison? 

In the second place, unless the quoting is done with rigorous accuracy the 
reader, after all, is denied that full flavor that is supposed to reside in the 
ungarnished testimony of the witnesses, and the avowed purpose of the quota- 
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tion is defeated. In the present instance a comparison with the sources of 
forty rather lengthy quotations, gathered from all parts of the book, failed 
to disclose even one that was a perfect, literal transcription. The impression 
is given that the author read sentences and then wrote them down as a 
whole, instead of paying close attention to each detail during the copying. 
Though in several cases this resulted in no real distortion of the thought 
of the original, in some instances positive violence was done, and in other 
places the result was not even a very faithful paraphrase. Thus, on page 32 
is the sentence in quotation marks: “I have known as many as four claimants 
to the same land.” But the source says: “I have known as much as four 
other claimants, residing perhaps in an adjoining street.” On page 5, soil 
“both Loomy [loamy] and Dusty” becomes “both long and dusty” and 
“Brooks and Rivers” appears as “breaks and rivers.” Again, just as a final 
example, on page 459 a petition ostensibly stating that “The theater is 
extremely sinful. . . .” actually declared “the dreaded licensing of the play 
to be a contemptuous abuse of the law: extremely sinful. . . .” Frequently 
the backnote citations are inaccurate, and sometimes the materials cannot 
be found anywhere near the listed pages. 

These quotations are strung together largely by paraphrase (which fre- 
quently approaches unacknowledged quotation) from secondary sources un- 
identified in the notes but sometimes ascertainable. For example, the reference 
on page 101 to the “Pitt thresher” is remarkably like the statement in Bid- 
well and Falconer, even to the misspelling of “Pitts” in the same way. 
Though the author excludes this source from the notes, he does include it 
in his bibliography, where he calls John I. Falconer “John Falcomer.”’ The 
bottom of page 90 is in spots almost word for word like passages in Charles 
Louis Flint, “A Hundred Years’ Progress of American Agriculture,” as 
printed in various places including the U. S. Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Report, 1872 (Washington, 1872), 278. Again, the reference to Dutch fans 
on page 102 seems to be traceable to Edward Eggleston, “Husbandry in 
Colonial Times,” The Century Magazine XXVII, No. 3 (January, 1884), 
447. It is hard to justify the documentation of quoted materials alone. 

In a larger view, the book contains a vast amount of interesting and useful 
information, the only complaint being that so much pioneering work was 
clumsily handled and so poorly organized as to be hard to utilize, especially 
in view of the totally inadequate index. The illustrations are valuable additions. 
University of Illinois Frep A. SHANNON 


Note: The above review of Dean Fletcher’s work on Pennsylvania Agricul- 
ture and Country Life, 1640-1840 is based so largely on the mechanics 
of writing history that we feel a brief comment is advisable. Dean Fletcher 
has covered two centuries of Pennsylvania agriculture and its relation to the 
larger history of the Commonwealth in so capable a manner as to make his 
book one of vast interest to all Pennsylvanians and most useful to students 
of that period of American history. It is our joint opinion that Dean Fletcher, 
with a lifetime spent in his field, and a scholarship warmed by human under- 
standing, has written an historically sound, illuminating, and at the same time 
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entertaining account of Pennsylvania agriculture and country life. It is by 
this achievement the book will be judged over the years. 


S. K. Stevens, President 
Pennsylvania Historical Association 
Paut A. W. Watace, Editor 
PENNSYLVANIA History 


Quaker Social History, 1669-1738. By Arnold Lloyd, Ph.D. (Cantab.). 
With an Introduction by Herbert G. Wood, M.A., D.D. (London, New 
York and Toronto: Longmans, Green and Company, 1950. Pp. xvi, 207. 
21 shillings.) 

Of the making of books on the Quakers there seems to be no end. It is 
not only true that the smallest groups numerically (cf. the Mennonites and 
Moravians, as well as the Quakers) are the most historically conscious of 
their contributions to European and American history. The history their 


scholars write is also frequently superior to the usual product of the denomi- 
national historian. 


Arnold Lloyd’s Quaker Social History, 1669-1738 attempts to give the 
reader a picture of what it meant to be a Friend in the England of George 
Fox’s and William Penn’s time—the period of greatest Quaker emigration 
to the American colonies. From new manuscript sources which Dr. Lloyd 
has discovered, he has been enabled to give the scholarly world a clearer 
account that has ever hitherto appeared of just how such institutions as the 
Friends’ marriage ceremony developed, how the hierarchy of Friends’ meet- 
ings came into being, and how the Friends reconciled the old conflict between 
individual inspiration and group solidarity. 

Among the best of his chapters is Chapter V, “The Character of an Eng- 
lish Quaker,” where he draws, with the help of generous sprinklings of spicy 
source materials, the profile of the average Friend in his secular pursuits as 
well as in his devotional life. 


Dr. Lloyd has some interesting words to say about the Quaker “testimony 
of plainness,” which, like birthright membership and the Quaker moral code, 
was capable of stiffening the spiritual life of Friends into an undesired 
rigidity not anticipated by the original leaders of the movement. Margaret 
Fox, the “mother” of Quakerism, interestingly enough opposed as dangerous 
this growing emphasis upon external simplicity which through the years 
finally led to the development of the familiar “uniform” of Quaker gray, 
with the bonnet, broadbrim, and shawl that used to be seen in the Quaker 
valleys of Pennsylvania. Writing at eighty-four, the indomitable Margaret 
rebuked the Friends for such “whimsical, narrow imaginations.” It is a 
“silly Gospel,” she continued, to think that “we must look at no colours, nor 
make anything that is changeable colours as the hills are, nor sell them nor 
wear them; but we must be all in one dress and one colour.” 


Chapter VI, “The Quakers and the State,” reviews in concise summary 
the decades of conflict between Quaker principles and Restoration legal 
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codes and as such offers valuable background reading for the history of the 
Friends in Pennsylvania. 


Dr. Lloyd’s volume rides to readability on gently rolling billows of source 
material. Included in the book are also many full-page illustrations, mostly 
of seventeenth-century documents, as well as an excellent bibliography (pp. 
185-194) and index. 


Franklin and Marshall College Don YopER 


Our Pennsylvania: Keys to the Keystone State. By Amy Oakley. (Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1950. Pp. 467. Illustrated. $4.50.) 


This is a travel book written for the general reader and containing no 
documentation or bibliography. It is, however, one of the best of its kind, 
replete with interest and well worth reading. Even to the scholar in this 
field it presents many sidelights which may have escaped his notice. Written 
in charming style, it abounds in color and atmosphere and will doubtless 
long remain the outstanding work of its particular type dealing with the 
history of the Keystone State. Mrs. Oakley is well known for other travel 
books such as Hill Towns of the Pyrenees, Cloud-Lands of France, En- 
chanted Brittany, The Heart of Provence, and Scandinavia Beckons. 

This book was written by Mrs. Oakley with genuine enthusiasm. She says: 
“To me, a native of Philadelphia, and to my artist husband, a native of 
Pittsburgh, the opportunity seemed irresistible of presenting a combined 
literary and pictorial interpretation of our state such as, we feel, has not 
yet been offered. . . . The countryside of the state has, to my mind, a charm 
to be found in rural England and France, with an added something all its 
own. Having visited almost every state in the Union, I have not seen one to 
surpass it in beauty and certainly not one with more or better preserved 
historic landmarks.” 

In reality the work is the result of the joint efforts of Mrs. Oakley and 
her husband, Thornton Oakley, well known as an illustrator and mural 
painter. Probably his best known work as a mural painter is that found in 
The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia, depicting epochs of science from its 
beginning down to the time of Franklin. He and his wife have worked to- 
gether on travel books for many years; their last and perhaps their best 
work is found in Our Pennsylvania: Keys to the Keystone State. Together 
they traveled all over Pennsylvania, starting in Philadelphia and gradually 
working their way westward, while not neglecting the northern and southern 
sections of the state, visiting practically all the places most worth while for 
their historic significance, industrial importance, and natural beauty. Chap- 
ters are devoted to Historic Philadelphia, Modern Philadelphia, The Main 
Line and Valley Forge, Vignettes of Chester County, The “Glorious Dela- 
ware,” Autumn in the Poconos, The Christmas City of America (Bethle- 
hem), Where Anthracite Is King, From Eagles Mere to Azilum, Penn 
State, Bucknell, Harrisburg, Garden Spots of Pennsylvania, Historic York 
and Gettysburg, On and Off the Turnpike, Altoona and the Horseshoe Curve, 
Historic Pittsburgh, Modern Pittsburgh, Washington and Fayette Counties, 
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Harmony, Industry and Oil, and Erie. These are all described in the graceful 
style of Mrs. Oakley and are skilfully illustrated by her artist husband. The 
illustrations, numbering more than a hundred, are indeed a noteworthy 
feature of the book, adding greatly to its value and attractiveness. 

The format of the book is excellent, and its contains a satisfactory index. 
The historical references are remarkably accurate for a work of this type. 
However, several slips occurred, as, for instance, when it is stated (p. 116) 
that the Swedish supremacy lasted “a score of years,” whereas it was only 
seventeen; and, again (p. 149), that Muhlenberg College is at Reading, 
when it is at Allentown. Nevertheless, the book is well done and is com- 
mended to the reading public as a work of more than ordinary interest, well 
worth a careful perusal. 


State College, Pa. W. F. Dunaway 


History of the Girtys. By Consul Willshire Butterfield. (Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co., 1890. Pp. xiv, 426.) [Reprinted by Long’s College Book 
Co., Columbus, Ohio, 1950. $7.50.] 


Except for the reprint notice on the title page, this book is a word-for- 
word, error-for-error reproduction of the 1890 edition of the Butterfield 
work. If the original plates were not used, photography must have been, 
because the reproduction seems to be facsimile. There is not a word of ex- 
planation, not a mark on the printless jacket, except the price mark, to 
explain the mystery of how it was done—and why. Everything is identical, 
from the title page to the Errata on page 426. 

Butterfield’s Girtys appeared in 1890 near the end of the author’s life. It 
purported to be “a concise account of the Girty brothers, Thomas, Simon, 
James and George, and of their half-brother, John Turner, also of the part 
taken by them in Lord Dunmore’s War, in the western border war of the 
Revolution, and in the Indian War of 1790-95 with a recital of the principal 
events in the west during these wars, drawn from authentic sources, largely 
original.” It sought to correct the “white savage” hysteria that concealed the 
truth about the Pennsylvania-born Girtys, three of whom, Simon, James and 
George, turned Tory in 1778 and thereafter used their influence with the 
Indians in their warfare with the American whites. Butterfield accomplished 
his mission, and the Girtys were restored to respectability as merely mis- 
guided Americans who were not Indians at heart and who occasionally kept 
the “savages” from torturing captured Patriots. This was all done with a 
great show of mechanical accuracy and documentation. Much source mate- 
rial was used: Niles Register, Pennsylvania Archives, Colonial Records of 
Pennsylvania, the Haldimand Papers, Heckewelder’s Narrative, Zeisburger’s 
Diary, the Washington-Irvine correspondence, etc. The Winning of the West 
by the unfortunate young historian, Theodore Roosevelt, was riddled, error 
for error, by the indefatigable veteran, who demolished the young upstart 
with a footnote for each mistake. An imposing appendix was also attached. 

However, if Butterfield was better than Roosevelt, he was not much better. 
The Indians were still fiendish savages and the Tories “misguided.” The 
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Indians would have given in peacefully to the Americans if it had not been 
for the pesky English. There were no Indian lands to be encroached upon 
north of the Ohio because these lands were “ceded” at the “treaties” of Fort 
Stanwix (1784), Fort McIntosh (1785), Fort Finney (1786), and Fort 
Harmar (1789). The Indians were “deluded” into thinking these lands were 
theirs by the “harangues” of Simon Girty. I do not know whether or not 
the Harmar Papers, the Frontier Wars MSS. and the Clark MSS. were 
part of Lyman C. Draper’s collection at Madison, Wisconsin, when Butter- 
field worked—and quarrelled—there. However, I do know that he made no 
use of them—to say nothing of the Continental Congress Papers, the Picker- 
ing Papers, and the Simcoe Papers. Moreover, if he had, he would have 
been incapable of understanding the Indian point of view, as is evidenced 
by his total inadequacy in his use of what he did have. 

I do not understand why good money has to be squandered on such re- 
prints. Surely the serious scholar can get at Butterfield’s Girtys without 
this fruitless addition. After sixty years, the world of scholarship deserves 
a better “concise account of the Girty brothers.” 


University of Toledo RANDOLPH C. DowNEs 


Travels of a Frenchman in Maryland and Virginia with a description of 
Philadelphia and Baltimore in 1791 or Travels in the Interior of the 
United States, to Bath, Winchester, in the Valley of the Shenandoah, 
etc., etc., during the Summer of 1791. By Ferdinand-M. Bayard. Second 
edition. Translated and edited by Ben C. McCary. (Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan: Edwards Brothers, Inc., 1950. Pp. xxvii, 182. Paper $1.75. Bound 
$2.50.) 


Captain Bayard’s purpose in coming to America was to see for himself 
how that young country was conducting itself. He doubted that democracy 
worked as well as French accounts reported. Before he arrived, Jefferson 
had warned him that we had “both good and bad qualities.” He knew, and 
found it true, that in the tidewater regions English influences were domi- 
nant and disastrous, but the back country could yet be virgin territory. He 
would travel thither before it was deflowered. 

It is not known when and where he and his family arrived. It was early 
in the spring of 1791, however, that M. Bayard and his family left Baltimore, 
desiring to escape its “sweltering and morbific fumes.” Their destination 
was the village of Bath, then located in the western part of Virginia and 
subsequently to be known as the first American spa. Indeed, Washington 
had visited Bath some fourteen years before the American Revolution to 
benefit his rheumatism. After Burgoyne’s disaster, some of the members of 
his captured army stayed there as prisoners of war, notably the Baron and 
Baroness Riedesel. 

At first the route of the Bayard family lay through a most disagreeable 
region. Even in spring no music was heard but a “detestable concert” of 
cat birds and mosquitoes. Later, after hearing a mocking bird, he found 
much to praise in the scenery, though the roads were chiefly hazards. 
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The life at Bath where they spent the summer is fully described; the 
merits and demerits of its waters, its high teas, concerts, the diversions of 
the Virginia gentry, a stock company of Irish players, and even some pro- 
fessional gamblers. During their stay at Bath, Bayard went alone to Win- 
chester and the plantations thereabouts. It was by far the most pleasurable 
of his American experiences. So entranced was he that he forgot his usual 
strictures against slavery. (It is remarkable that in all his travels he claims 
to have witnessed but one instance of cruelty against a slave. Unfortunately 
the evidence fails to support his claim.) Entertaining indeed are M. Bayard’s 
accounts of such country pleasures as fox hunts, barbecues, and fish fries, 
which he frequently attended and obviously enjoyed. 

In regard to American family life his praise is unstinted. In matters of 
courtship, in the degree of liberty accorded to the young and their freedom 
from oppressive parental rule, Americans, he felt, were considerably more 
progressive than the French. American women he put on a pedestal. Even 
the “many loose women” were “generally very pretty, rather decent, and do 
not lack education.” 

In political matters on the other hand our elective machinery exhibited 
grave faults. In the cities the polls were terrorized by rowdies while barrels 
of whiskey directed elections in the country. Yet he was much impressed 
with the moderation of our political debates as well as with the extent of 
our information. 

Being a disciple of Rousseau, he was inclined to feel that our school system 
was “more suitable to train slaves than to form citizens.” As in England 
our teachers were masters of only one accomplishment—the whip. 

M. Bayard possesses not a few prejudices which he is prone to inflict on 
the reader. Besides Jacobins—the French variety—they include Washing- 
ton; England; slavery; cities; the Society of the Cincinnati; the clergy in 
general, including monks, missionaries, and certain religious sects; and 
William Penn. The latter is a thief who cheated the Indians. Missionaries 
too began their mission by despoiling the Indians “of all their earthly goods.” 
By citing one of Franklin’s more unreliable stories he demonstrates to his 
own satisfaction that the missionaries are unfitted for their task. His dislike 
of Quakers leads him to extol the seventeenth century Massachusetts “Pres- 
byterians” who treated them with little mercy. He even doubts whether they 
were “well fitted to live in a Republican state.” But the Methodists and 
their “lugubrious mummeries” suffer most. Their preachers are “disgusting” ; 
their prayers are “almost as shocking.” A very moderate manifestation of 
religious enthusiasm in their meetings reminds M. Bayard of the obscene 
performances of the Jubius priestesses of Formosa. 

As to cities this Agrarian would agree with Jefferson’s description— 
cesspools. Philadelphia pleased him in no respect. Its leading class was the 
merchants who practiced fraudulent bankruptcies. Absorbed in chasing the 
almighty dollar they had no time to become good citizens or patriots. A 
degree of luxury prevailed which foreshadowed ruin. Equality was con- 
spicuous by its absence. He even charged that all his French friends who had 
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entered on the “rough road” of business in Philadelphia had been ruined. The 
same fate befell his French acquaintances domiciled in New York, Baltimore 
and “Georges-town.” 

Throughout his pages England suffers most. The British troops that had 
been quartered in Boston are “malevolent animals” and the mild Gage is 
described as a “satrap” whose officers “vied in brutality with each other.” 

The longest chapter of all deals with Washington. Duane or Freneau could 
not have done better—or worse. Washington is stripped of all claim to char- 
acter, honor, or patriotism. He is in short an arrant hypocrite even in re- 
spect to religion. The Chevalier de Bayard would scarcely claim kinship with 
Ferdinand-Marie Bayard. 

In brief, these travels add much to our knowledge of early America, par- 
ticularly of its out-of-the-way portions. M. Bayard proves himself to be a 
keen and intelligent observer and a fair enough judge of this country when 
his prejudices are not involved. All those who wish to know about America 
in the closing years of the eighteenth century owe to Professor McCary a 
very great debt of gratitude for providing them for the first time with a 
complete translation of the most entertaining travels of Ferdinand-M. Bayard. 


Temple University Anson E. Morse 


The Holy Experiment: Our Heritage from William Penn, 1644-1944. 
By Violet Oakley, N.A., Hon. A.LA., Litt.D., LL.D. (Philadelphia: 
Cogslea Studio, Publications, 1950. Pp. 158. Issued to Subscribers.) 


Miss Oakley, distinguished mural and portrait painter, has produced a 
timely work. She believes “that the time is rapidly approaching for the ful- 
fillment of PENN’S VISION of a spiritually united world and the substitu- 
tion of LAW for War.” Toa world torn by dissension and wracked by doubts 
and fears, this appears to be a forlorn hope. Yet one is cheered by the 
author’s optimistic outlook. 

The book is composed basically of black-and-white reproductions of a 
series of Miss Oakley’s mural paintings in the Governor’s Reception Room, 
the Senate Chamber, and the Supreme Court Room at the State Capitol in 
Harrisburg. Explanatory texts accompany the reproductions. The subjects 
of the three groups of paintings are, respectively: “The Founding of the 
State of Liberty Spiritual” (representing “the triumph of the idea of liberty 
of conscience in the Holy Experiment of Pennsylvania”); “The Creation 
and Preservation of the Union” (illustrating Penn’s principles of Govern- 
ment and his prophecy of peace upheld by a parliament of all civilized 
nations); and “The Opening of the Book of Law” (designed to indicate 
“some of the earliest ideas of Mankind as they are reflected in Ancient Law 
and to point out their relation to Modern Thought’). 

Starting with the printing of William Tyndale’s translation of the Bible 
into English (Cologne, 1525), the book conveys a panoramic view of the 
English people’s struggle for liberty of conscience (as reflected in the lives 
of Fox, Penn, and others) ; the crises through which our Nation has passed ; 
and the development of the Greek, Hebrew, and Christian ideas of Re- 
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vealed Law, and legal progress from the Code of Justinian to the establish- 
ment of the International Court of Justice. Throughout the work appropriate 
quotations (from the writings of Penn, Woodrow Wilson, and others) re- 
flect the author’s confidence that everlasting peace can be achieved by the 
spiritual union of the Nations and that ultimately International Law will 
prevail, as foretold by Penn in An Essay Towards the Present and Future 
Peace of Europe by the establishment of An European Dyet, Parliament, 
or Estates (1693). : 

Miss Oakley has produced a magnificent volume—a typographical mas- 
terpiece. Her undertaking is significant, for she demonstrates that our 
present leaders are gradually adopting the principles enunciated by William 
Penn two and a half centuries ago as solutions to the world’s current 
problems. 

Green Meadows, Maryland MILton RuBINCcAM 


Society and Thought in Early America: A Social and Intellectual History 
Through 1865. By Harvey Wish. (New York, Toronto, and London: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1950. Pp. xii, 612. $4.75.) 


Harvey Wish’s Society and Thought in Early America fulfills a need long 
felt by students of American social and intellectual history. The scope of the 
work, starting as it does with European origins and extending through the 
Civil War, is exceedingly broad. No important phase of the subject is 
neglected, however. Fifty-six excellent illustrations but no maps accompany 
the text. An annotated bibliography enhances the worth of an exceedingly 
valuable publication. 

While Wish’s book deals primarily with the total American scene, there 
is, nevertheless, an abundance of material pertinent to Pennsylvania’s history. 
One finds, for example, a good account of William Penn, whose activities 
are skillfully described; likewise of the physician, Dr. Benjamin Rush; the 
composers, Francis Hopkinson and James Lyon; and leading Philadelphia 
educational institutions such as the University of Pennsylvania and the Penn 
Charter School. The book also contains arresting and colorful accounts of 
the Scotch-Irish, German Lutherans, Moravians, and Dunkers, among whom 
Johann Conrad Beissel achieved fame as the composer of over a thousand 
hymns and as leader of the Ephrata Cloister. Early Pittsburgh is described 
as the gateway to the Ohio Valley, the scene of the infant iron and steel 
industry, the locale of pioneer steamboat transport along the Ohio, and as 
the bailiwick of Hugh H. Brackenridge, one of the founders of the Gasette, 
the first newspaper west of the Alleghenies. 

The author writes with considerable authority on the basis of extensive 
and thorough reading. His exposition of ideas succeeds eminently in making 
clear the nature of cultural interactions. Professor Wish is not appalled 
by the task of dealing with contradictory forces; he thoroughly analyzes 
and describes them with perspective and a sure sense of proportion. The 
book is well written. It contains apt quotations and is enlivened with humor. 
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The summations, especially the one at the end of the last chapter, are 
exceedingly good. 

Although the author has been outstandingly successful in his treatment of 
the general philosophical and cultural evolution of America, there are a few 
details noticed by this reviewer that are open to question. For example, the 
statement that medieval “churchmen had outlawed interest on loans as sinful 
usury” (p. 2) is not strictly true, for, in reality, the canonists in the late 
medieval period regarded the taking of interest as sinful usury only where no 
genuine risk was involved. The assertions that social rank determined the 
cataloguing of Harvard students down to the 1770’s (p. 123) and that sharp 
class distinctions were recognized in the seating of the New England meet- 
ing (p. 30) are debatable, as proven by the researches of Professor Samuel 
E. Morison and some of his students. The charge that Cotton Mather vio- 
lated the Seventh Commandment (p. 31) is not sustained by Kenneth Mur- 
dock, whose biography of Mather states that none of the charges of sexual 
misconduct have been substantiated. 

All students of American history who read Wish’s first volume will be 
greatly delighted and will look forward eagerly to the publication of a second 
volume bringing the subject to the mid-Twentieth Century. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology Norman H. Dawes 


History of the Woman’s Medical College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1850- 
1950. By Gulielma Fell Alsop, M.D. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
Company, 1950. Pp. xi, 256.) 


As one of the earliest women’s colleges, as the first designed for teaching 
medicine to women, and the only medical college for women now existent in 
the United States, the Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, incor- 
porated in 1850 as the Female College of Pennsylvania, has had a unique 
and notable history. Its story is written by a graduate of the college, Gulielma 
Fell Alsop, who has had a rich experience in the practice of medicine, both 
as a missionary doctor in China and as college physician and teacher of 
hygiene at Barnard College for over thirty years. 

Dr. Alsop presents her story as one of adventure and achievement. In the 
earlier chapters she gives full credit to men and women of the Quaker per- 
suasion who, with their enlightened point of view toward women and edu- 
cation, made possible the founding of the college in Philadelphia and con- 
tinued their support in the years following. 

The chronology is conveniently marked according to the tenures of the 
successive deans, each of whom was aware of the needs of her time and 
made a distinctive contribution to the progress of the college. The develop- 
ments throughout the work are presented in line with the trends of the times, 
especially the changing status of women in American society and the ad- 
vancement of medical knowledge and services. 

War-time exigencies proved to be challenging. For example, during the 
first year of the Civil War, when only one student was graduated, the college 
was closed; but the discouragement of the moment was effaced by the 
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forward-looking, determined spirit of those in charge of the institution. The 
author’s comment on Dean Ann Preston’s part in saving the college at this 
time merits quotation. “The sending of . . . [a student] to Paris for a year’s 
study, to be a resident in a woman’s hospital as yet unbuilt, which was to be 
attached to a college which had closed its doors, was Ann Preston’s great- 
est act of faith. In this moment of despair no one seems to have thought of 
abandoning the Cause of Women in Medicine, though doctresses might be 
outlawed by doctors, though established hospitals might refuse them admit- 
tance to wards and clinics, though even women themselves contributed only 
one graduate.” In 1862 the college reopened. 

This history is set very neatly within the framework of the general 
feminist movement of the century. The college was established just two 
years after the first Woman’s Rights Convention was held at Seneca Falls, 
New York. Soon thereafter the first woman medical students in the country 
furnished the inspiration for a statement made by Lucretia Mott that “there 
is a new generation of women upon the stage.” 

During succeeding years, members of the Woman’s Medical College fac- 
ulty were frequently in the vanguard of medicai progress, especially in the 
fields of public health, preventive medicine, obstetrics, and nutrition. Further- 
more, generations of graduates from the institution have proven their compe- 
tence as doctors and teachers and in positions of public responsibility, both 
in this country and in distant lands. 

In writing this history, Gulielma Fell Alsop, distinguished earlier as phy- 
sician, missionary, teacher, and writer of both scientific works and personal 
essays, now enters the ranks of the historians. Her history, based upon care- 
ful consideration of the sources, is a moving narrative, written in a style 
that is truly delightful. It is a worthy contribution to the field of American 
social and intellectual history. 


Pennsylvania College for Women LABERTA DYSART 


The Lower Jordan Valley: Pennsylvania German Settlements. By David 
G. Williams. Proceedings of the Lehigh County Historical Society, 
Volume 18. (Allentown, Pa.: H. Ray Haas & Company, 1950. Pp. 181. 
$6.00.) 


This study is limited to the settlements in and around Guthsville and east- 
ward along the winding Jordan Creek, known locally as the Jordan River, 
to Allentown, where the stream unites with the Lehigh Creek just before 
emptying into the Lehigh River. The landed area is therefore limited to 
something like six miles in length and two miles in width, but it constitutes 
an important segment of the historic Lehigh Valley. The study is divided 
into five parts, A, B, C, D, E, with no supporting chapters. 

Part A is entitled “Warrants and Patents in the Lower Jordan Valley.” 
The treatment of this phase of the study includes the Land Office Index 
Number, the warrants and patents with their respective dates, the names of 
the warrantee and patentee, and the acreages (with boundaries defined) of 
each district. 
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Part B goes into the settlement of the area prior to the American Revo- 
lution and the building development subsequent to 1780. The settlers were 
Germans who came from various parts of Europe. The author rather vividly 
portrays the every day activities of the people, social customs, manners, 
births, deaths, doctors, and teachers. He also devotes some space to agri- 
culture and to the rise of industries in the Valley. The Addendum to Part B 
contains many excellent photographs of early buildings. 

In Part C the author presents the architectural features of the Troxell 
1744 House, believed to be the oldest existing house in Lehigh County. 
Those persons who are interested in the structural designs of old stone build- 
ings will enjoy reading this chapter. The excellent descriptions are well 
buttressed with fifty-four photographs and seven charts or plates. 

Part D is devoted to the study of ground cellars, used for storing food. 
The author claims that no two of the cellars were constructed exactly alike. 
Yet they were completely under the surface of the ground, the walls were of 
stone masonry, and the floors were of earth. 

Part E deals with the interesting subject of old German barns. The photo- 
graphs and charts are excellent. The author contends that the so-called hex 
signs were painted on the barns for esthetic purposes and not for super- 
stitious reasons. 

The book is well written and interesting. The format is pleasing, and the 
index is satisfactory, but the bibliography is limited and uncritical. Neverthe- 
less, the author has made a worthwhile contribution to local history. 


Lehigh University Georce D, Harmon 


The American as Reformer. By Arthur M. Schlesinger. (Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 127. $2.25.) 


Professor Schlesinger’s little volume is full of the wit and wisdom we 
have learned to expect from his essays. Here in a smoothly flowing style 
the reader will find, together with the author’s penetrating insights, an apt 
use of pertinent sayings by some of our most inspired seers, from Jefferson 
on. It is not, however, as an anthology of prescient remarks that this book 
will be prized, but rather for its demonstration of how pertinent an his- 
torical understanding of our traditions can be. 

Although he has taken a phrase from Emerson as a text or at least as a 
starting point for each of the essays, Professor Schlesinger must have had 
his last quotation from James Russell Lowell in mind throughout the series: 
“There is only one thing better than tradition, and that is the original and 
eternal life out of which all tradition takes its rise.’ Taken together these 
closely reasoned essays richly illuminate this truth as it applies to the reform 
tradition in America. 

Thus in the first, “The Historical Climate of Reform,” we see the growth 
of that tradition. Born of a union between the religious conscience and the 
optimistic enlightenment of the eighteenth century, unshackled by older cus- 
toms and spurred ahead by successive crises, the reform tradition profited 
both from the diverse experimentation of the states and from the increasing 
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responsibility of federal leadership. In the second essay, “The Reform Im- 
pulse in Action,” we see the reformer as a human individual subject in vary- 
ing degrees to the impulsiveness, fanaticism, self-interest and blindness that 
beset us all. His methods, as well as his character, emerge as fundamental 
aspects of our democratic society. There is, as Professor Schlesinger says, 
“a tender-hearted as well as a tough-minded streak in the national char- 
acter,” and the reformer shares both. 


In the last essay, “The Revolt Against Revolt,” it becomes apparent that 
there is also a conservative, sometimes reactionary, American tradition. It 
is not, in Professor Schlesinger’s judgment, as creative and full of promise 
as the reform spirit, but a part of our fiber nevertheless.. Its effect, fortu- 
nately, has been to channel our reform energies into pragmatic rather than 
doctrinaire lines. A middle class moderation has held sway, with the old 
faith in man’s potentialities as a free member in a growing society still 
burning. 

An able foreword by E. Wilson Lyon, President of Pomona College, 
where the essays were delivered, and an extended commentary on the sources 
increase the book’s value to scholars. 


City Historian, Rochester, New York BLAKE McKELVEY 


The Spirit of Gettysburg. By N. A. Meligakes. (Gettysburg: The Bookmart, 
1950. Pp. xx, 252. $3.50.) 


The author’s purpose is better understood if the lengthy subtitle is in- 
cluded: The Growth of a Nation. Its Hour of Redemption, and a Symbolic 
Interpretation of its Preservation through the People’s Devotion to a Cause. 
The significance of the title is further explained : 


The Spirit of Gettysburg is a recorded tribute to those brave men 
whose blood baptized this hallowed spot. Here, courageous men of 
the Blue met the brave men of the Gray as Destiny guided a divided 
nation to a new objective . . . “That this nation, under. God, shall 
have a new birth of freedom... .” 

It was at Gettysburg that this great nation was born anew. As 
the colors of the Blue and Gray merged upon the altar of a stone 
wall, a united nation was born. (P. X.) 


This book is the fulfillment of a long-cherished purpose and a recognized 
obligation. The author, a Greek immigrant who arrived in the United States 
in 1914 as a boy and who has lived in Gettysburg since 1922, has long wished 
to express, in tangible form, his appreciation for the many good things 
which have come to him in his adopted country, particularly, as they have 
come to him in the environment of Gettysburg. Here the drama of Amer- 
ican civilization opened in part as the pioneer settlers transformed the 
wilderness on one of the frontiers. In 1800 a new county (Adams) was cre- 
ated, centering about a newly-established town (Gettysburg). Here the 
Great Hour of Decision later struck, and here through the years since 1863, 
millions have come to partake of the Spirit of Gettysburg. 
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While the book has as its principal objective the presentation of an inter- 
pretation, it necessarily contains a structure of factual material, descriptive 
of the historical development of the locality down to the celebration of the 
Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the Battle in 1938 and through World War II. 
This is generally accurate and well balanced. 

The book is well designed and very well illustrated. As a result of intelli- 
gent editing, the limitations of the author have been overcome, but definitely 
without obscuring his own original conception or suppressing the enthusiasm 
of one whose heart compelled him to the fulfillment of a dedicated purpose. 
A peculiar value is the generous use of quotations from sources not readily 
accessible to the general redder, which give authority and validity to the 
treatment of the subject. 

A noteworthy feature is the symbolic drawing on the jacket by another 
Gettysburgian of Greek ancestry, Chris M. Angiorlis. 


Gettysburg College RosBert ForTENBAUGH 


The Last Reunion of the Blue and Gray. By Paul L. Roy. (Gettysburg: The 
Bookmart, 1950. Pp. ix, 150. $1.00.) 


The author as “Executive Secretary of the Pennsylvania State Commis- 
sion for the 75th Anniversary of the Battle of Gettysburg and The Last 
Reunion of the Blue and the Grey at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, in 1938,” 
here traces the course of events which led from the original conception of 
the idea of a “Last” reunion to the conclusion of its complex operation. 

Because of his position, the author has been able to gather authentic facts 
and figures, and to tell an interesting story in well-written form. The book 
is exceptionally well illustrated and attractively designed. 


Gettysburg College Rosert ForTENBAUGH 


Centre County in Pictures 1800-1950. By the Centre County Sesqui-centennial 
Committee of the Centre County Historical Society. (Bellefonte, Penn- 
sylvania, 1950. $1.00.) 


This picture book was issued “in honor of the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the founding of Centre County, Pennsylvania, February 13, 
1800.” It offers to the public some account of the history of the county insofar 
as that story can be depicted in illustrations. 

At first blush, one may feel that such a method of bringing out a county 
history is puerile and that the product is probably an unworthy attempt to 
reach an illiterate and uninterested audience which either can not or will 
not read history. 

Upon examining the booklet, however, a reader is forced to concede that 
such a first impression is entirely wrong. It turns out to be a dignified en- 
deavor to show some of the important places and buildings in the county by 
using both recent photographs and old prints. The thing was quite worth 
doing, and this reviewer recommends it heartily to those local and county 
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historical societies which may be at a loss to know how to celebrate their 
anniversaries. (The Snyder County Historical Society please take note.) 

Of course, a warning is in order. It would be very easy to put out a 
tawdry, superficial piece of work, composed of poorly-made pictures on 
cheap paper. If, however, the proper prints are available, if the paper stock 
is good, and if the selections are judicious, here is a satisfactory means of 
presenting some of the highlights of a county’s past, especially if there is 
neither the scholarship nor the financial ability to publish an extended writ- 
ten account. (By the way, this booklet cost plenty, too.) 

About seventy-five illustrations appear on some forty-five pages. (There is 
no pagination.) Of the seventy-five, the reviewer thought the following were 
especially interesting: the soft coal tipple in the western part of the county; 
the two buildings on the Penn State campus (but why only two?) ; the view 
of contour plowing, taken from the air; Boalsburg, where the observance 
of Memorial Day began; Centre Hall (the map on the last page shows a 
number of “Halls” in the county: Pine Hall, Centre Hall, Linden Hall, Oak 
Hall, and perhaps others) ; the fine old homes at Bellefonte and nearby; the 
switchback on the Snow Shoe extension of the Bald Eagle branch of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad; the tunnel near Coburn on the Lewisburg & Tyrone; 
the iron ore diggings and the remains of iron furnaces, as well as the newer 
industries ; the historic taverns, caves, and sundry other items. 

The committee says it hopes that the people will keep the booklet handy in 
their cars and refer to it when they approach such historical sites as are 
portrayed therein. It would seem that the pamphlet is small enough to be 
easily slipped into the glove compartment of the ordinary automobile. 


Susquehanna University Wittiam A. Russ, Jr. 
q és 


Confederate Leaders in the New South. By William B. Hesseltine. (Baton 
Rouge: Louisiana State University Press, 1950. Pp. xi. 147. $2.50.) 


This is the ninth to be published in the series of Walter Lynwood Fleming 
lectures presented at Louisiana State University in honor of a distinguished 
teacher and writer in the field of Southern history. It is no small compliment 
to say that this volume deserves a place alongside its eight predecessors. 

Professor Hesseltine has made a study of the postwar careers of 585 
Confederate leaders, military and civilian. In the lectures he has centered 
attention upon the careers of certain personalities falling within three sig- 
nificant groups: ministers, educators, and industrialists. Within each group 
were to be found those who followed either Jefferson Davis or Robert E. 
Lee in terms of their clashing attitudes toward the proper rdle to be assumed 
by ex-Confederates. Davis continued to uphold the rightness of the Con- 
federate cause and exhort his former colleagues to cling to the traditions 
of their fathers. After Appomattox, Lee, on the other hand, urged his fellows 
to submit to the victors, but with Christian faith to modernize Southern 
education in such manner as to insure a prosperous section and a competent 
leadership under changing conditions. 
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Some churchmen were like Robert Louis Dabney, who sought to per- 
petuate prewar conditions by opposing movements for a union of northern 
and southern wings of his church and for Negro ordination and education. 
Others were like Ellison Capers, among whose chief interests were missions 
and schools for “our colored brethren.” Most soldiers who became postwar 
educators followed Lee’s practical program of training the youth to meet 
new conditions. Outstanding was J. L. M. Curry, who promoted public 
schools, teacher-training, and Negro and rural education. Similarly, most 
ex-Confederates who entered or re-entered the world of business found it 
expedient to make “practical adjustments to the new order in Southern life.” 
An example is John C. Breckenridge, who deserted the political arena and 
assumed the lead in Kentucky’s economic development by a successful career 
as railroad lobbyist and executive. The economic significance of the “Com- 
promise of 1877” was that ownership of Southern industry should rest with 
Northern capitalists but that management should reside in the hands of 
Southerners. 

Professor Hesseltine has sketched briefly the postwar careers of numerous 
ex-Confederates. His volume points up the need of detailed biographical 
accounts of the leaders of the New South. As is customary in publications 
of its nature, the volume lacks index, footnotes, and bibliography. It is stated 
in the preface, however, that data basic to the study were extracted “from 
county histories, biographical dictionaries, newspaper files, and manuscript 
collections.” 


National Archives W. Nett FRANKLIN 


Cracker Parties. By Horace Montgomery. (Baton Rouge, La.: Louisiana 
State University Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 278. $4.00.) 


Dr. Montgomery has unraveled the complicated and confused tangle of 
Georgia politics from 1849 to 1861 with clarity and with literary skill. He 
describes the impact of the Compromise of 1850 on both the Democrats and 
the Whigs, creating the temporary Southern Rights and Constitutional 
Union parties. Major emphasis is given to Howell Cobb and his adherents, 
who sought to retain a balance of sectional power between Northern and 
Southern Democrats as a means of preserving the union and at the same 
time of securing Southern rights. The evolution of the Democratic party 
away from this balance of power and towards Southern sectionalism and 
secession in the late 1850’s is meticulously traced. The disintegration of the 
Whigs and the rise and fall of the Know-Nothing party show how hopeless 
were the attempts to side-track the various phases of the slavery issue. The 
reader is thankful for frequent summaries which guide him through the 
swift party regroupings from year to year. The presidential campaign of 
1852, with its five parties in Georgia, is particularly well done. 

The author utilizes the correspondence of the political leaders very 
effectively, and his extensive use of and judicious quotations from Georgia 
newspapers is an even more valuable contribution. He takes a healthy, 
sophisticated view towards party claims and is well aware of the journal- 
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istic tricks of semantics: “Editors, like politicians, were well stocked with 
devious questions and trite explanations all neatly arranged in a brace of 
sweeping alternatives. . . . An alert set of party journalists spun pretty 
fictions in defense of conventional articles of faith” (pp. vii, 2). 


Although excellent as a political analysis, this work is too exclusively 
political for a comprehensive understanding of the social and economic forces 
at work behind the political fagade. Passing references are made to different 
economic groups in Georgia, particularly to the Cherokee area of northern 
Georgia, but there results no clear indication of any close correlation between 
political and economic forces. A number of political and economic maps 
with statistics based on the counties would have been helpful. 


A wider perspective of political developments in other Southern states, 
especially in Mississippi and in South Carolina, is needed before the state- 
ment about the December, 1850, state convention can be justified: “Georgians 
were thus to decide for their nation the fate of the Compromise. The action 
of Governor Towns had created for them this unique role” (p. 27). The 
same broader view is required to substantiate the claim that “the Constitu- 
tional Union party had, by putting Georgia on record in favor of the Com- 
promise [of 1850], saved the Union” (p. 59). 


Hood College James B. RANCK 


Historic Adams County, Pennsylvania: A Pictorial Record. Prepared by 
the Historical Handbook Committee, Adams County Sesquicentennial. 
Foreword by Frederick Tilberg. (Gettysburg: Times and News Pub- 
lishing Company, 1950. Pp. 98. 50 cents.) 


Here, in graphic form, is presented the outline of the history of Adams 
County from remote times to the present era. The illustrations are grouped 
in the following divisions: “The Early Period,” “Growth of Churches and 
Educational Institutions,” “Roads, Hostelries and Industries,” “War Comes 
to Adams County,” and “Boroughs and Villages in Retrospect.” Each 
illustration is accompanied by an adequate explanation of its importance. 
This booklet will be a valuable aid to teachers of Pennsylvania history. 


Pennsylvania Archaeologist. [Society for Pennsylvania Archaeology, Bul- 
letin, XX, Nos. 1-2.] (Philadelphia: The Society, 1950. Pp. 46. $3.00 
a year.) 


Of the several articles in this number of Pennsylvania Archaeology, there 
is at least one which should be of exeeptional interest to readers of PENNSYL- 
vANIA History. It is James W. Van Stone’s “Fortified Houses in Western 
Pennsylvania.” Other articles are Edmund S. Carpenter’s “The Role of 
Archaeology in the 19th Century Controversy between Developmentalism 
and Degeneration,” Gladys Tantaquidgeon’s “Delaware Indian Art Designs,” 
James L. Swauger’s “Carnegie Museum Program for Archaeological Study 
in Western Pennsylvania,’ Anthony F. C. Wallace’s “Some Psychological 
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Characteristics of the Delaware Indians during the 17th and 18th Centuries,” 
and Edmund S. Carpenter’s “The Spartansburg Cairns.” 


“The History and Present Status of Pennsylvania Archeology.” By John 
Witthoft. [American Philosophical Society, Proceedings, XCIV (1950), 
pp. 301-307.] 


This is No. 2 of the Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission’s 
Reprints in Anthropology. 











CONTRIBUTORS 


ARTHUR C,. BINING is Associate Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and is the author of The Rise of American 
Economic Life and many other books. He is a former President of 
the Association, and was the first Editor of PENNSYLVANIA His- 
TORY. 


GeorGE W. Kytez is Assistant Professor of History at Lehigh Uni- 
versity, and has published a number of articles on Anglo-American 
history in colonial times. 


STEVENSON W. FLETCHER is Dean Emeritus, School of Agricul- 
ture, The Pennsylvania State College, and the author of Pennsyl- 
vania Agriculture and Country Life, 1640-1840. 


LeRoy B. DePvy is a member of the staff of the Division of Public 
Records, Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. He 
was formerly in the Division of Research and Education of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service, and then published a 
number of articles on aliens and immigration. 


The cover illustration, a pen-and-ink sketch of the tower of 
Independence Hall, looking from Independence Square, is by Guy 
Colt, and was prepared for a leaflet which will be published by the 
Pennsylvania Historical and Museum Commission. 























IDEAS AND MEN 
The Story of Western Thought 
By Crane Brinton, Harvard University 


Western Man’s mind and thought from Greek and Hebrew 
origins to the present are treated in a modern way in this 
new book about Ideas, Attitudes and Trends. Names and de- 
tails are subordinated to a profound and readable study of the 
cosmological and ethical questions men have examined in all 
Western literature, art, philosophy, theology, and to a degree, 
natural science. It will make students conscious of the com- 
plexities, difficulties and impossibilities of “perfect” solutions 
to _ problems for which history gives background, depth 
and focus. 


Published 1950 608 pages 55%” x 8%” 


AMERICA’S COLONIAL EXPERIMENT 
By Julius Pratt, University of Buffalo 


How the United States gained, governed, and in part gave 
away a colonial empire. The only text today devoted exclu- 
sively to American overseas expansion, it offers, in great de- 
tail, the motives and methods of our growth beyond the 3- 
mile limit, as well as the objectives and techniques used in 
governing these insular possessions. Also included is a timely 
account of those Pacific areas now under American jurisdiction. 


Published 1950 460 pages 53%,” x 81,” 


WESTERN AMERICA, Second Edition 
By L. R. Hafen and C. C. Rister 


The new Second Edition spells out the central role of the 
West in the evolution of the United States. It further traces 
the cycle of early exploration and conquest to the present day 
West. Two new chapters have been added on urban growth 
and the oil industry of the West. Revisions have been made 
throughout, including an improvement of the maps, charts and 
illustrations. 


Published 1950 716 pages 6” x 9” 


Send for your copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue New York 11, N. Y. 
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